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PV HEN a writer is already known in more than one de- 
‘Y partment of literature, it is interefting to trace the pro- 
erefs of his mind, and to. obferve how far it may have deviated 
trom the track in which its early ambition had taught it to 
ieek renown, Of thofe whoie powers are active, and whofe 
range of thought has not been contra¢ted by profeflional -re- 
firaints nor by the defire of profeffional advancement, the 
maturer ftudies have rarely accorded with thofe which en> 
gaged the ardour of their youth. “The purfuits of the fociety 
into which they may have fallen, the enquiries which at the 
tine principally attract attention, the events. which are 
palling on the theatre of the world, the fafhion to which. 
{cience itfelf is obnoxious; and, above all, the change in the 
feutiments and yiews, which almoft every jucceeding year 
eflects,- however imperceptibly—are caufes which contribute 
to produce and to explain that various exertion of talent by 
which the literary career of the fame’ individual is net unfre- 
quently diftinguifhed. But eyen thefe caules, powerfully as 
they operate, feldom prevail to fuch a degree but that we can 
perceive in the later productions of men of letters fome vef- 
tiges of their youthful predileGiions. Every mind naturally 
vigorous has its idiofyneraly ; and the character originally 
inprefled on it is in few inftances ever totally erafed. We deo 
uot conceive that the diffimilar publications of the writer now 
before us invalidate this remark, however difficult it may at 
frit be thought to difcover the metaphyfician or the antiguary 
in the poet. 

From poetry, indeed, to metaphyfics, the tranfition is fhort 
and eafy. He whofe fancy deiights to {port in tairy feenes of 
its own creation, may yet almoit unconicioutly firay beyond 
the limits of fiction into the regions of abfiraction. Mctaphy- 
fical {cience may aptly be denominated the poetry of reafin. 
if 5 deductions require to be connected with logical precifion, 
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its principles are few and indeterminate ; if clofenefs of argu- 
ment feem effential to its purpofe, the fubjects about which 
it is converfant are but dimly apprehended ; if certainty be 
profefledly the object of its purfuit, its fleeting and unfubftan- 
tial forms elude the grafp; or if its afpeét be repuifive and 
fevere, its almoft unbounded licenfe of hypothefis, and the 
grandeur of its {peculations, prefent a lure to which the ex- 
curfive and mventive genius is predifpofed to yield. To quit 
the loofe attire af poely for the graver garb of metaphyfics, is 
only to aflume the femblance of reftraint with little diminution 
of hberty. 

But what fhall we fay for the antiquary ? Can we difcover 
in poetic minds any rudiment&of refearch into the records of 
former days, any latent curiofity refpecting the arts, cuftoms, 
or language of generations fince fwept away? To en- 
quiries of this fort alfo the tranfition is neither unnatural nor 
remote. The hiftorian, it is true, who undertakes to narrate 
-tranfactions of recent oceurrence, and to portray manners 
which have not yet grown obfelete, engages in a talk from 
which the feelings and character of the poet are moft averte. 
Where all is certainty, imagination cannot aét; nor can the 
penfive fpirit indulge its mufings where it has not to regret 
the devaftations of time: but in contemplating the fortunes 
of thofe whofe greatuefs is known to us chiefly by tradition ; 
in examining the monuments of early art, now mouldering to 
duft; or in exploring fcenes rendered illnftrious by feats of 
valour, or once contecrated to fiudious retirement, the fancy 
finds fome of its richeft gratifications ; and he whofe mind is 
altogether unadapted to take an intereft in fuch fubjects of 
enquiry, however he may amufe by the fprightlinefs of his fal- 
lies, or charm by the flow of his numbers, muft be admitted to 
be deficient in the feeling which is eflential to the genuine 
poet. To antiquarian fiwdies fome of our bards have indeed 
been pallionately devoted ; and to thefe they are in part in- 
debted for that gloomy grandeur of imagery by which we are 
fo deeply affected. The mule of Gray ttooped from her lofty 
fights to pore over records, or to loiter amidft ruins; and the 
fine genius of the younger Wharton is ne where difplayed to 
greater advantage than in elucidating the manners and the 
language of our ancettors, in the Ififtory of Englifh Poetry. 

We Les been led into thefe reflections by feeing prefixed 
to the volume before us the name of the author of Dramatic 
Sketches of Northern Mythology, and of Difquifitions Meta- 
phyfical and Literary; both of which were given to the pub- 
lic many years before the commencement of our journal. Of 
thofe or efpecially of the former, the character is fufti- 
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ciently known and efiablifhed: our duty is only to decide on 
the claims which the “ Mifcellanies, Antiquarian and Hifto- 
rical,” bring forward to public notice. The volume contains 
ten-detached eflays; the two firft of which, though certainly 
they relate to fubjects of ancient, becaufe of biblical literature, 
are not of the fame complexion with their colleagues, and are 
fuch as would not perhaps be expected from the title of the 
work. They have, however, their merits; they difgrace not 
the company in which they are found ; and we cannot forbear 
io expreis our fatisfaction when we méet with men whote 
attainments, though great and various, have not withdrawn 
their attention from the ftudy ef the facred volume. 

The firft eflay is, On the term Hebrew. Biblical fcholars 
cannot but know that the origin of this appellation has been 
doubted: whether it were given to Abraham and his defcend- 
ants, from his having come from beyond the Euphrates, or 
whether they derived it from Heber the fon of Salah, are opi- 
nions between which philologifts are divided. The prefent 
writer, with the majority of critics, adopts the former; but the 
decifion of this queftion is not the objeét of the eflay: the 
origin of the term Hebrew, a8 applied to the /anguage fo de- 
nominated, is the point which this paper difcufles. Whether 
that which we call the Hebrew tongue was the language of 
Canaan; whether it was the original infpired language of 
man; or whether it came from the Chaldees—are queitions 
which Dr. Sayers confiders, and in behalf of wkich refpec- 
tively he adduces the beft arguments of their feveral advocates. 
He concludes, that whateyer might be the origin of the lan- 
guage, it derives its modern name (for anciently [Hebrew had 
a different fignification) from its being once uled by tle He- 
brews, the defcendants of Abraham ; “ in the fame manner as 
we fhould call the native language of the Blacks, the Black 
language.” 

The tecond effay tends to fhew, that the Melita of St. Paul 
was fituated in the Mediterranean, and not in the Adriatic.— 
The arguments by which the former opinion is fupported are 
thofe which occur tocommon fenfe; the latter owes whatever 
currency it poffeffes to ingenious and learned refinement. 

The next paper is replete with curious and in fome degree 
novel matter, and has for its object the hijiory of the tutelar 
faint of England. Without attempting to iubfiantiate the 
legendary tales which amufed our childhood, and equally 
cautious not to rejeét whatever has been believed, in order to 
furprife the reader with an unfupported theory, Dr. S. has 
judicioufly endeavoured to collect all the evidence which 
exifting records offer, in illuftration of his Jubject: thete re- 
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cords are principally very ancient rituals and fervice-books of 
the eafiern church. The refult of his enquiries we fhall give 
in his own words: 

“ Totally difregarding, then, any miraculous particulars relaigd 
of St. George, we need not, I think, hefitate to beiieve, froin an 
examination of the compofitions above mentioned, that he was a 
faint of high repute in the eattern church at a very early period ; 
that he was a Cappadocian, of a good family; a commander of 
note, in the time of Diocletian; aud that, after obtaiming the ho- 
nourable title of Count, he finally futfered martyrdom on the 23d 
of April, the day on which his feftival is fiill kept.”—(p. 23.) 

In confirmation of this account feveral collateral arguments 
are adduced. But the mott remarkable part of this eilay is a 
tranflation of a fragment, written in the Franco-Theotifh lan- 
guage, and annexed to the Vatican MS. of Ottrid’s Frankith 
Gofpels. Admitting the fragment in queftion to be of the 
fame date with Otfrid’s verfion, it has from its very high anti- 
quity a {trong claim to notice: but the age of a MS. and that 
ef the work contained in it, are dittinct things; and though 
Otirid’s verfion may have been made “ before the beginning 
of the fourth century,” the Vatican MS. may be much pot- 
terior, and the fragment may be younger ftill. Be this as it 
may, the memoirs it has preferved of “ the illuftrions Count 
George,” fuppofing them authentic, add confiderable plauli- 
bility to Dr. Sayers’s general account. 

We come next to a Sketch of the Rife and Progref¥ of 
English Poetry, a fubject on which the writer of the Defcent 
of Frea bas a ftrong claim to be heard. This paper abun- 
dantly juftifies the expectation which its title excites: it is 
indeed on!y a fketch; but itis one which, properly filled up, 
would conftitute a far more copious and complete bittory of our 
national poetry than any hitherto exifting ; and he who fhould 
attempt a work of this nature would do well to adopt the 
vlaflitication here laid down, and to avail himfelf of numerous 
hints which this {ketch will afford. We retrain from epito- 
mizing an epitome: we will add only, that we entirely coneur 
with the writer in the little which he has faid refpecting the 
German fchool: we could almoft with that he had charac- 
terized it in terms of ftronger reprobation. It is the foulett 
herefy which ever arofe to unfettle and vitiate the public tafie, 
When its difciples would foothe or charm, it is by an aftec- 
tation of infantine fimplicity ; when they weuld thrill us with 
terror, it is by the aid of a bugbear machinery; or if we are 
to be rapt in afionifhment and admiration, it is by the abfur- 
dities of the mock fublime. Even on the vaunted ground of 
eriginality it was not entitled to the favour it lias eXperienced : 
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to be original is not difficult to thofe who have loft fight of 
truth, of natare, and of common fenfe ; and where the prin- 
ciples of fober criticifm are altogether difcarded, there is no 
limit to the pranks and eccentricities of folly. 

The fifth difquifitio: 1 is entitled, Hints on Englifh Aichites- 
ture. The re of this paper is fimilar to that ‘of the laft, fo 
far as the difference of the fubject will admit it. The object 
of the writer is to give an outline of the hiftory of the art, as 
practifed in this country, and to trace its principal eras, as 
they are marked by fucceillive changes in the form or in the 
embellifhments of our military and ecclefiaftical ftru@ures— 
The remarks on the feveral kinds of arches in ufe at different 
periods are fuch as will evable the curious obferver to afcer- 
tain, with tolerable precifion, the age in which they were built. 
Much ufe has confeffedly been made of the labours of pre- 
ceding writers, efpecially of Ducarel, Warton, King, and 
Whitaker. — This effay, indeed, is not fo ftriking on account of 
its originality as are feveral others in the volume ; but in 
point of utility we deem it not inferior to any of them. 

The next aper is, On Saxon Literature. The purport of 
it is oxteoinely important : we cannot exhibit it more diftindlly 
tian in the author’s own words: 


“ The obligations which we are under to this fpecies of literature 
appear to be nearly forgotten, although we are indebted to it for 
a great and valuable portion of the hiftory and antiquities of our 
naucnu: more knowledge might undoubtedly be yet gleaned from 
the fume field; and were it neceflary to enforce a profecution of 
S.xon ftudies, by the authority and example of diftinguithed men, 
the names of Camden, of Spelman, and of Junius, might atone awaken 

ug to more f{pirited exertions.”"—(p. 87.) 


And further on, 


“ But while we have to regret, on the one hand, the languor 
with which that ftudy is purfued, of which | have juft been fpeak- 
ing, we may, on the other, derive much fatisfaction and encourage- 
ment from confidering the great number of unedited Saxon manu- 
{fcripts which are to be found in many of our moft celebrated 
libraries, and of which it is yet to be hoped that a copious and 
judicious feleétion may at fome future period be offered to the pubs 
lic: the fkilful execution of a tatk like this would certainly redound 
highly to the literary honour of the nation, and could not but 
greatly tend to revive that laudable attention to Saxon philology 
and compofitions which has been too long dormant.”==(p, 89.) 


The paper concludes with two fpecimens, tranflated; the 
one a fragment of the poet Coedman, preferved by Bede, and 
the other a chapter in the Saxon Chronicle, giving an account 
of the foundation-charters of the famous monaftery of Me- 
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defhamftede, afterwards Peterborough. The former is not 
diftinguifhed by fublimity or beauty ; and we doubt not but 
far more valuable remains of Saxon poetry are preferved in 
the colleétions referred to above: the latter is a curious and 
interefting document. 

We give our unqualified approbation to the defign of this 
effay, and fhall be glad to learn that the end propofed is in any 
degree attained. 

A Table and Explanation of the Saxon Names of Months 
next occurs. As theie names are derived chiefly from the 
occupations and amufements peculiar at the feveral feafons of 
the year, they contribute to throw fome light on the cuftoms 
of our Saxon ancefiors. It is well contended, in the conclu- 
fion, that a remarkable font at Burnham Depdale, in Norfolk, 
which exhibits fome of thefe occupations, mufi be of Sazon, 
and not of Norman workmanthip, as a writer in the Archzo- 
logia had fuppoted. 

‘Lhe eighth paper is a Tranflation from Eadmer, containing 
an account of the promotion of Archbifhop Anfelm to the fee 
of Canterbury. The diffidence of this celebrated prelate ap- 
pears on this occafion to have been carried to a faulty and 
unnatural excels. 

[n the ninth eflay we are prefented with The Life of Edgar 
Atheling, a very ingenious, amufing, and well-written memoir. 
To the writer, probably, it coft lefs labour than many other 
parts of the volume. For readers in general it has a degree of 
interefi to which no other part of the work can well pretend. 
The misfortunes of the lawful heir to the Englifh crown, ex- 
cluded by a foreign ufurper, fail not, at this hour, to awaken 
emotions of patriotifm and pity in every Englifh bofom: 
his adventures are fo furprifing, and follow in fo quick fuccef- 
fion, that he refembles a hero of romance; and fome parts of 
his condué¢t are fo little explicable on the common principles 
of human action, that our ardour of enquiry, however allayed, 
ftill remains unextinguifhed. 

The volume concludes with the Life of Edmund Mortimer, 
another prince unlawfully excluded from the throne of Eng- 
Jand. Much acutenefs is fhewn in difiinguithing this Edmund 
Mortimer, heir to the erown, from another perfon of the fame 
name, fecond fon of Philippa, and uncle to the prince in 
‘Shak{fpeare himfelf, though well acquainted with 

Snglifh hiftory, appears to have confounded thefe two per- 
fonages in the firft partof Henry VI. If the life of Mortimer 
be not fo eventful as that of Edgar, it is fufficiently interefting, 
and it imprefies us with ne mean opinion of the difcriminating 
. powers of the author. 
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We have now examined feparately the feveral difquifitions 
of which the volume before us is compofed; and we think 
that the whole has a tendency to recommend and promote 
the fiudies to which it owes its exilience. We {hall rejoice 
fhould our conjecture be well founded. Among the employ- 
ments of learned leifure, antiquarian purfuits yield to few in 
the rational delight which they afford, and in the utility to 
which they may be made fubtervient: nor is fuccefs in them 
either fo common or fo eafy as to juftify the indifcriminate 
ridicule with which they have fometimes been affailed. We 
are aware that men of very humble parts are competent to 
the talk of colleéting dates, and of copying epitaphs; and 
records may be deciphered, and pedigrees deduced, without 
the exercife of the nobler faculties of the mind. But thefe 
are merely the drudgeries of the fcience. To the antiquary, 
in the view in which we confider him, endowments of no 
common caft are indifpenfable. An ardent and inextinguifh- 
able curiofity, an infight into our early literature, a familiar 
acquaintance with Englifh hiftory, a memory tenacious even 
of minutiz, an accurate and dijfcriminating judgment, the 
feeling which is moved by viciflitude, and the fancy which 
diffutes a charm over the pafi—thefe we hold to be neceflary to 
all who would profecute antiquarian fcience through its higher 
znd more interefting departments. To thefe mental qualifi- 
cations may be added one of the moral kind. It was a fa- 
vourite maxim with the ancient rhetoricians, that he who’ 
would become a perfect orator muft firft be a good man: in 
like manner we believe that the confummate antiquary muft 
firft have been a lover of his country, 

In none of thefe requifites is the prefent writer deficient ; 
and with moft of them he is eminently gifted. We truft that 
our national antiquities will receive from him farther elucida- 
tion ; and that in the intervals of leifure, gained from fome 
larger undertaking, he will prepare a few fupplemental effays, 
to be inferted in the next edition of the Mifcellanies. The 
volume will not even then be inconveniently bulky; and his 
readers will have lefs canfe for the regret which we doubt not 
they now mutt feel, 
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CIV. The Hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, from their firft Appearance 
above the Elbe, ta the Norman Congueft. By Sharon Turner, 
F.A.S. In three Volumes, 8vo. pp. 1253. Price 11. Is. 
Longman and Co, London. 1804. 


YH ESE volumes were publifhed at different times, and all 
of them before the commencement of our Review. We 
have, however, many reafons for laying fome account of them 
before the public. Though the Firft Volume made its appear- 
ance in 1799, the Second bears the date of 1801, and the 
Third of 1802. The two laft volumes, of courfe, fall ftriétly 
within the limits of our plan; and we may furely be pardoned 
for excceding thefe limits a very little way, in order to include 
the firit, Befides, the author’s engagements are not yet 
completed, aa important additional volume being promifed, 
which will naturally, in due time, come before us. We are 
anxious, moreover, to recommend this ingenious and elaborate 
work to the notice of our readers; for we have fome grounds 
to think that it has not hitherto obtained the attention, or ex- 
perienced the fucceis, which it appears to deferve. 

The firft volume carries down the hiftory of theAnglo-Saxons 
to the death of Eebert; the fecond to that of Alfred; and the 
third to the acceftion of William of Normandy. Of that which 
the public has yet to expeét, the author, in the preface to his 
fecond volume, {peaks as follows : 


“ One part only will now remain to be executed of the prefent 
work, and then the original undertaking and {cheme of the author 
will have been completed. It fhall be as afliduoufly attended to 
as his leifure permits. It is too curious, and too rich in matter to 
be haftily furveyed. The ray of light which Mr. Tooke has darted 
upon our ancient language, has brought into view an ample and 
fertile field for the gratification of the philofophical grammarian. 
The laws, the literature, the religion, and the manuers of our 
Saxon anceftors may, by diligent refearch, be confiderably eluci- 
dated. Much has been already done by others; and fomething 
yet remains to be effected, to prefent them to the public in a juit 
and interefting picture.” 

The Exe I epoevla of Mr. Horne Tooke difplaved fuch talents, 
both natural and acquired, not only for iliuftrating our native 
tongue, but for eftablithing a juft theory of language in general, 
that the lover of thefe liberal aud elegant iiudies, as well as the 
lover of his king and country, regretted to fee that ingenious 
writer deferting the calm retreats of philofophical inquiry 
for the turbulent vortex of factious politics. But Mr. H. 
Tooke, like other able men, mifiook the true road to honour- 
able fame, “ And to party gave up what was meant for man- 
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kind.” We are afraid, that at this late time of the day, we 
have nothing new to hope from him on the fubject of philofo- 
phical grammar, and that even his invaluable “ Diverfions of 
Purley” will be left imperte¢&. We are happy, however, to 
find Mr. Turner purfuing with ardour the path which Mr. 
Tooke trod with fuch fuccefs, and which has certainly been 
too much neglected by literary men. Mr. Turner feems, in 
tact, to be an enthufiaft in northern antiquities and northern 
literature; a fymptom which we regard as fortunate, and 
connected with high promife, for, without a confiderable 
degree of enthufiafm, we know not that any very capital enter- 
prize has ever been achieved. We, therefore, look to Mr. 
Turner, on every account, for an entertaining and inftruétive 
performance on every thing connected with the civil and 
religious inititutions of our Saxon anceftors. The prefent 
volumes bear unqueftionable teftimony to his patience, in- 
duftry, and confequent knowledge of the fubject. And if he 
has been able to throw no fmali portion of intereft, (as the 
readers of his work will immediately own) into the narrative 
of the petty military exploits of a barbarous age, we are war- 
ranted to anticipate very high fatisfaction from his labours, 
when exerted on topics ae are univerfally attractive. 

That Mr. Turner’s exertions have not met with that encou- 
ragement to which we conceive them entitled, we are led 
to fufpect, as well from the third voluine’s bearing to be 
“ printed for the author,” while the two firfi were printed for 
Cadeli aud Davies, as from fome very fenfible obfervations in 
the preface to the fecond. Some part of thefe we fhail lay 
belore our readers, in hopes that the public attention may be 
drawn to a portion of our hifiory which has generally, we 
believe, been rated greatly below its due eftimation. 

“ Tt has been,” fays our author, “ the fafhion with fome to under- 
value the hiftory of our original ancettors. Wit, which trembles at 
jabour, and genius, which pants to create, have Committed the 
Saxon annals to contemptuous neglect. The philofopher has alfo 
ftalked by the records of his forefathers with the fame felf-com- 
placent diidain, becaufe the metaphytical {peculations of the ealy 
chair are far more pleafant than the drudgery of refearch, or the 
ftudy of documents, which no genius illuminates, no tatte adorns, ' 
This indolence bas been miftaken for elegance; this igiiorauce, for 
philofophy. But the characters of dulneis and perplexity belong 
to the foundation of every hittory in every period. What was 
ancient liitory before Herodotus wrote ? What were the annals of 
early Rome, before Livy affociated them with eloquence that uever 
wearies ; with an all-ditfufed mimd, which never ceafes to initruct? 
His Gocuments, in their rade forms and features, might pleate a 
Varro, but would difguft a Virgil, Yet, amid all their repulfive 
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qualitiés, they muft have abounded with matter highly curiou: 
and interefiing, or elfe Livy has confulted his imagination inftead 
of his authorities; he has feafied us with his day-dreams, inftead 
of hiftory and truth, ; 

“ We roam the moft diftant oceans, to explore the manners of 
uncultivated favages, and even the philofopher reads with interef 
every defcription of their cufioms and tranfactions, Why fhould 
he, then, defpife the firft ftate and the improving progrefs of his 
Saxon anceftors? This nation exhibits the converfion of ferocious 
pirates into a highly civilized, informed, and generous people— 
in a word, into ourfelves. Can it be frivolous to depiét the fuccef- 
five fteps of this admirable change? Amid this nation, in the ninth 
century, a man arofe who may be compared with the proudett 
names of antiquity, without difgracing them by his fociety. Can 
fuch acharaé¢ter be unworthy of the contemplation of the refiettive ? 

“ The wra of the Anglo-Saxons,” continues Mr. 'Turner, “ bas 
been clafied by fome, among the legendary periods of fabulous 
hiftory ; but in anfwer to this erroneous idea, it may be afferted 
that, from Egbert to the conqueft, there is a clear ftream of un- 
queftionable hiftory, Many contemporary annals, records, lives, 
and other documents, exilt on every generation, befides [betide]} 
numerous writers who follcwed clofe upon the periods which 
they defcribe, The monkith cuftom of compofing, in their cloitters, 
hiftorical chronicles, has conveyed to us fo many authentic docu- 
ments, that thofe only whofe ftudies have led to their examination 
can conceive juftly of their number and importance. In fome few 
gircumftances, a little chafm and a momentary obfcurity may be 
noticed; but thefe defects are to be found in the moft recent 
hiftories. Qn the whole, it may be faid, that the Anglo-Saxon 
hiftory may fail to pleafe from the inadequate abilities of the 
writer, who narrates [relates] it; but his fubject mnft not be con- 
founded with his compofition, The Anglo-Saxons were a people 
whom philofophy may contemplate with inftruction and pleafure, 
whatever may be the fate of the prefent effort to portray them.” 


We certainly agree with our ingenious author in this con- 
clufion. The Anglo-Saxon nation panew an object, un- 
doubtedly as worthy of philofophical contemplation as any 
other object of the fame clafs, From Englifhmen, in particular, 
it calls for attention and refpect. ‘They fhould, therefore, 
feel grateful and obliged to Mr. Turner for removing the 
rubbifh under which the records of their forefathers lay hid, 
and for prefenting them with a picture which it required much 
time and labour to execute. Nor can we perfuade ourfelves 
that his work is doomed to meet, from his countrymen, with 
that negle& which he feems to apprehend. We even think, 
that, in time, it muft force its way into general notice, not- 
withitanding the obftacles which it has to encounter in the 
light and frivolous tafie of the age. To thofe whofe reading 
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is principally confined to novels, periodical publications, and 
eflays, the hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons carries a difagreeable 
found. They are apt to conclude that a work on fuch a 
fubject, however it may pleafe the dull antiquarian, who loves 
to pore over dufty old parchments, can furnifh no entertain- 
ment congenial to a polifhed mind. But fuch perfons fhould 
recolleét that the a¢tions of men, in every ftage of fociety, 
unfold the principles of human nature ; and that thofe of men 
in the rudett ftages are often beft fitted to take a firm hold on 
the fympathetic affections of the human heart. It is an inter- 
efting {peétacle to view our fpecies ftruggling againft the diffi- 
culties of their fituations, and, through the violent fiorms of 
wild untutored paffion, emerging by degrees into civilization, 
refinement, and fcience. Thole who honour Mr. Turner’s 
work with their perufal, will find this progrefs well delineated, 
as far as the fubject of his hiftory extends. He leaves us, 
indeed, at a period when, compared with the prefent, our 
nation was yet a nation of barbarians. But he traces diftinétly 
many of the fteps by which we have arrived to what we now 
are; and amidtt the detail of the ravages committed by the 
iavage chieftains which formerly contended for a portion of 
our ifland, he prefents us with numerous refting places, where 
we have a more varied profpect of human life, and with a 
variety of anecdotes which muft affect the feelings of the 
moft faftidious reader. 

Our author obferves, that Ptolemy, the Alexandrian Geo- 
grapher, is the oldeft writer, who has mentioned the Saxons, 
From him we learn that, before the middle of the fecond 
century, a people called Saxons inhabited a territory on the 
neck of the Cimbric Cherfonefus, and three {mall iflands 
at the mouth of the Elbe. At’this period they appear to have 
been of no great importance; fince in the {mall peninfula 
where they are placed, comprehending modern Holftein, 
Slefwick, and Jutland, fix other nations are ftationed b 
Ptolemy, befide the Saxons and the remains of the Cimbri. 
A very narrow fpot then contained the anceftors of thofe who 
now almofi divide the empire of the world. “ The circle of 
Weftphalia, the Electorate of Saxony, the Britith Iflands, the 
United States of America, and the Britifh Colonies in the 
two Indies, have all been peopled by the prolific ramifications 
of this finall population.”—(Vol. 1. p. 25.) Of their previous 
hiftory nothing is known; and their origin has been graced 
by a variety of fables, while fome derive them from Japhet, 
fome from Shem, and others from Strefius, a younger fon of 
Noah, who was born in the ark, although Mofes was unac- 
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quainted with him. Jt was once the whim of all the European 
nations ta claim for their auceftors a Trojan defcent, Accord. 
ingly Trithemius reprefents the Saxons as part “ of the fata! 
relics of the Trojan war.” A very numerous clafs of antiqua- 
ries infif on their having gained honourable laurels under 
the banners of Alexander the Great ; while fome have brought 
them from the parching fands of Africa to inhabit the 
marfhy plains of Weftphalia, on the banks of the Elbe. The 
very etymology of their name has becn difputed, and remains, 
at prefent, im the fame uncertainty which enveloped it at 
firft. Three leaders of the nae of Saxo are fuppoied to 
have given rife to the national appellation. The Latin term 
Sarum, as expretlive of ferocity ; Sacefons, or the fons of the 
Sace; Saffen, a fettled people ; and Saer, or Sachs, the wez- 
pon with which they fought; have all found their feveral 
advocates. Other fancies have been indulged; but “ the ety- 
mology from the weapon is the moft {pecious, and has the 
moft numerous fupporters.”—{p. 24.) 

Mr. Turner proceeds, in his fecond chapter, to give usa 
defcription of the country in which the Saxons were feated 
at the time when they firft became known to hiftory. The 
three iflands potleffed by them were North Strand, Bufen, aid 
Heilig-Ifland, or the Sacred Iiland; a name of which the 
yeafon is not now known. On the continent they occupied the 
region between the Eyder and the Elbe, which was called 
Nordalbingia, and which was divided into three unequal por- 
tious of no great extent, Ditmarfia, Stormaria, and Holfatia. 
Of this country Mr. Turner gives a ufeful map from the Tabula 
Ducatus Holjatia of Pontanus. But in the delineation of 
fuch a trac of country, at fo uncultivated a period, it will not 
be fappofed that much can be found to gratify curiofity o 
arreft atiention. 

Our author’s third, and foarth, and fifth chapters explain 
the circumfiances which were favourable to the increale of 
the Saxon power. Thefe were chiefly three; the repulfe of 
the Romans from the Elbe to the Khine; the acceffion of the 
Saxons to a general confederacy of the neighbouring fiates ; 
and, above all, their application to expeditions by lea, Their 
fituation was favourable for fuch expeditions; but, as our 
author obferves, a new mode of life is not haftily chofen by 
favage warriors ; and he afcribes, with great probability, the 
firfi naval attempts of the Saxon tribes to a fingular event, 
which, although its authenticity is beyond difpute, has more 
the air of a ficuon than of a faét, and which certainly may be 
regarded as one of the moft wonderful that have ever been 
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recorded in the annals of mankind. The account of this 
very aftonifhing event we fhall give at large in our author's 
own words. 

«“ The Saxons might have lived amid their rocks and marfhes, 
conflicting with their neighbours, til they had mouldered away in 
the viciflitudes in which fo many tribes periihed, if one grand 
iucident had not expanded to their love of plunder or of battle 
a uew theatre on which it might be gratified, aud an infpiring ex- 
ample, in which the firft adventurers were brilliantly fucce(sful. 
‘This impulfive event, which tinged with new and lafiing colours 


he dettiny of Europe, by determining the Saxons to piratical en- 


t 
terprizes, was the daring achievement of the Franks, whom Probus 
! 
I 


iad tranfported to the Pontus. To break the firenzth of the bar- 
ric myriads, who were every year affaulting the Roman ftate 
with increafing momentum, this emperor had recourfe to the cuf- 
tomary policy of fettling colonies of their warriors in places very 
diftant from the region of their nativity. 

« Among others, a numerous collection of Franks was flationed 
on the Euxine. But,” as‘our author rightly remarks, “ to love 
the {cenes of our childhood, wherein we tave received the endear- 
ments of thofe by whom we have been beloved; to repine in our 
abtence from the fpots where our mott plealing aflociations have 
been formed; and to be attached even to the cottages of penury, 
and the marfhes of diftemper, if the companions of our {ports, or 
the friends of our maturity inhabit them; zs [are] natural to mau. 
Hence the Franks on the Euxine fighed for the dreary wilds of 
their nativity, becaufe in them they firft knew the tumult of love, 
the fondnefs of maternal care, and the eager emulations of juvenile 
fricndthip. Anxious to enjoy once more the fweeteft bleflings of 
life, or to behold the places confecrated by their experience, the 
exiled Franks feized the earliett opportunity of abandoning their 
appointed fettlement. ‘They poflefled themifelves of many fhips, 
and formed the aftonifaing plan of failing back to the Rhine. Who 
were their pilots, or how they conceived, in their untutored minds, 
the poflibility of a project fo intricate, and for fuch barbarians fo 
fubline, has not been revealed to us. Its novelty and maguanimity 
entured its fucceis. They ravaged Afia and Greece, not tor fafety 
werely, Revenge and plunder were alfo their objects. Landing 
in Sicily, they attacked and ravaged Syracufe with great flaughter, 
They carried their triumphant hoftility to feveral diftri¢ts of 
Africa, and, failing adventuroutly to Europe, they concluded their 
infulting and profperous voyage, by reaching in fafety their native 
fhores, 

“ In this amazing enterprize,” continues Mr. Turner, “ a fyftem 
to endure for aves was eftablithed at once. It diicovered to them- 
felves and their neighbours, to all who heard and could imitate, 
that from the Roman colonies a rich harveit of fpoil might be 
gleaned by thofe who would feek for it at fea. Thete Franks had 
detolated every province almotfit with impunity ; they had plunder 
to difplay, which muft have fired the avarice of every needy fpec- 
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tator; they had acquired {kill, which they who joined them might 
foon inherit; and, perhaps, the fame adventurers, embarking 
again with new followers, evinced by freth booty the practicability 
of fimilar attempts.”==(pp. 5861.) 

The fixth chapter of Mr. Turner’s firft book contains a 
fhort general character of the Saxons, and the feventh, the 
fequel of their hiftory to the period of the invafion of England. 
The two laft prefent a curious and afflicting picture of the 
ftate of Britain, during the laft years of her intercourfe, as a 
colony, with Rome, and during the time from the departure 
of the Romans to the invafion of the Saxons. The feeond 
book commences with the arrival of Hengift, in 449, and 
ends with the death of Egbert, in 836. In this book we have 
a chapter on the exifting works of the Britifh Bards, who 
were contemporary with fome of the Anglo-Saxon invafions, 
and another on the traditional and probable hiftory of the 
celebrated Arthur. Both difplay Mr. Turner’s ingenuity and 
erudition to great advantage. Bat he treads on fairy ground. 
We are not much difpofed, we freely confefs, to attach im- 
plicit credit, either to the poetry or to the traditions of Wales, 
And till the clouds are removed which at prefent involve the 
high pretenfions of the Welfh, they mutt excufe us for re- 
maining fomewhat {ceptical with regard to any hiftorical 
information which is founded on fuch pretenfions. 

Mr. Turner maintains that the eftablifhments of the Anglo- 
Saxons in Britain have with great impropriety been called a 
Heptarchy, becaufe, when all the kingdoms were fettled, 
they formed an Oétarchy. The fact, we believe, is as our 
pois” has ftated it; though the queftion is, we think, of no 
great importance. The number of thefe petty {tates was dil- 
ferent at different times, and, amidft the perpetual conflidis 
in which they were engaged with each other, could not lorg 
remain ftationary. It is but fair, however, to produce Mr. 
Turner’s decifion on the fubject. 


“ Ella, fupporting his invafion in Suffex, like Hengift in Kent, 
made a Saxon duarchy before the year 500. When Cerdic ere¢ted 
the State of Wefiex in 519, a triarchy appeared; Eaft Anglia 
made it a tetrarchy; Effex a pentarchy. The fuccefs of Ida, after 
547, having eftablithed a fovereignty of Angles in Bernicia, the 
ifland beheld an hexarchy. When the northern Ella penetrated, 
in 560, fouthward of the Tees, his kingdom of Deira produced 
an heptarchy. In 586, the Angles branching from Deira into the 
regions fouth of the Humber, the ftate of Mercia completed an 
Anglo-Saxon oétarchy. As the Anglo-Saxons warred with each 
other, fometimes one fiate was abforbed by another; fometimes, 
after an interval, it emerged again. If that term ought to be ufed 
which exprefies the complete- eftablithment of the Anglo-Saxons, 
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it fhould be oétarchy. If not, then the denomination muft vary 
as the tide of conquefi fluctuated,”—(pp. 253, 254.) 


We fhall difmifs the firft volume of our author’s work, 
after quoting two paflages which do honour to his principles, 
and which moufi, therefore, recommend him to all the wife, 
and all the good. The firft was fuggetied by the contem- 
plation of the conftant recurrence of rebellion and of regicide 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and fhews how widely Mr. Turner 
differs from thole advocates for the rights of man, who think 
every goverment an ufurpation, unlets it be conferred imme- 
diately and exprefsly by election and confent of ihe fovereiga 
people. 

“ Here, for a while, we will quit this region of mifery and wrong. 
Happy is the country in which the regal office is not elective, nor 
the right of fuccetlion permitted to be quefiionable ! An hereditary 
monarchy, though, like all human inftitutions, it has its inconve- 
niences, yet has not been the contrivance of childith thinkers or 
half-way politicians. It was the benevolent invention of human 
wildom, profiting from the moft difaftrous experience. No con- 
tefts have been more baneful to human life and happinefs, than 
thofe which have fprung from the uncertain right of accetlion, and 
from the practicability of attaining power by violence. It was a 
noble effort of advancing civilization, which ftrove to annihilate 
the evil, by accuftoming mankind to revere as facred the laws of 
hereditary fuccetfion. ‘This habit blights ambition in the bud, and 
prevents fue implacable paflions of civil fury from kindling inte 
life.” —(pp. 329, 330.) 

The fecond paflage which we promifed relates to a crime 
of Offa, King of Mercia, and to the confequences with which 
his crime was attended. Offa was a man of diftinguifhed 
talents, and enjoyed for a while a profperity which has made 
his name illuftrious. But power was his idol; and he cared 
not whether the means of acquiring it were juit or unjuft. 
He obtained poffeflion of the kingdom of Ez%- Anglia by an 
action which has ftained his memory for ever. The narrative 
of this aétion, by Mr. Turner, is well conduéted, and is intro- 
duced by fome fenfible reflections. The paffage is fomewhat 
long ; but we cannot prevail with ourfelves to abridge it. 

“ The bafeft action of Offa was the murder of Ethelbert, king 
of Eaft Anglia. But while we arraign royalty for the crimes 
which have difgraced it. we are bound to remark how many have 
been produced by the propenfities of their [its] fubje@s. Power 
is an‘object fo grand as to excite into action the moft infuriating 
pafions; and, while mankind in general referve their loudett 
acclamations, not for the bef but for the greateft fovereign, they 
mult expect that monarchs will, like themfelves, prefer agcgran- 
dizement to virtue. Upon our own heads a portion of the guilt mua 
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fall which our applaufes contribute to occafion; and, while we 
judge the throne for the vices which have fullied it, we muft remem- 
ber that the luft of authority continues ftill the tyrant paflion of 
every fubject’s breaft, and that the cottage and the parlour, even 
yet, will rival the palace in the vices which attend both the attain- 
ment and the exercife of the domination [which] we covet. 

“ But as the hiftorian affumes the office of reviving the mighty 
dead, and of pafling them before the living world, in all the action 
and circumftance of truth, it is a facred duty that their awful re- 
appearance on the great theatre of man be made to contribute 
fome moral tuition to their emulous pofterity. If the beatified 
fpirit be invoked to infpire, the blood-ftained criminal mutt be 
fummoned to deter. Let us then not decline the fcene of Offa’s 
depravity ; but let us alfo remember and ameliorate our own. 

“ At the clofe of Offa’s reign, Ethelbert pofleffed the crown of 
Eaft Anglia, a peaceful and intelligent prince, in the bloom of yout! 
and decent beauty, interefting in his manners, and virtuous in his 
difpotitionst Invited or welcomed by Offa, he went to Mercia for 
the purpofe of receiving the hand of Etheldritha. His {plendid 
retinue became his own dignity, and was a pleafing homage to the 
merit of his betrothed. Offa received him with that diftinction 
which was due to the allotted hufband of his daughter. The foft 
bofom of the princefs acknowledged the merit of the accomplifhed 
Ethelbert, and the fweeteft cherub of happinefs was about to unite 
them. But fuddenly the bands of love were burft afunder ; Ethelbert 
was affaffinated; the father of his beloved was his murderer. 
Though Offa had pledged his prote¢tion, and received the king of 
Eatt Anglia as his gueft, had introduced him to his daugliter as 
her approved hufband, and the nuptial feaft had began [begun], 
Offa procured his affaflination. The favourable moment of au- 
nexing Eaft Anglia to Mercia was a temptation which overpowered 
the feelings. of the father and the man. The friends of Ethelbert 
fled in confternation. The perjured Offa invaded his dominions; 
and Eaft Anglia was added to his conquefts. 

“ Did fuch a complication of crimes benefit the perpetrator? 
Before two years elapfed, this man, who, for ambition had plunged 
into the moft hopelefs guilt, was hurried from his empire to his 
grave. Remorfe, with her never-dying worm, embittered all the 
interval. His daughter, whom he had wedded to mifery the mot 
agonizing, abandoned his court, fled into the marfhes of Croyland, 
and pined away her life in mourning folitude; his queen, the 
evil counfellor of his ambition, perifhed miferably ; the hufband 
of another of his daughters was cut off in the fame year with hin- 
felf; the other, who married Brithric, died a martyr to vice and 
penury the moft extreme, fcorned.and abhorred; and his fon 
Ecgfrid, who, in 794, fucceeded him, was permitted to exift only 
141 days. The race of Offa difappeared for ever, though his cor- 
roded memory has continued to exift. Such are the bleffings of a 
profperity founded upon vice !"==(pp, 335-339.) Th 
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The Second Volume of this work is ufhered in by a very 
well written and entertaining Introduction. The author 
obferves that. the hiftory now becomes more interefting, not 
only becaufe great characters adorn it, but chietly becaufe it 
relates to a period which laid the foundations of our prefent 
eminence. Our laws acquired precifion, fyfiem, and force ; 
the Englifh monarchy arofe; and thofe other orders of thé 
confiitution began to appear, which later times have reduced 
into a regular plan of mutual dependence and co-operation. In 
this interval, the germs of our maritime greatnefs were vifibly 
budding. Our language began to affume its prefent form; 
and our auceftors made fome progrefs in thofe mental ac- 
quirements which convert the warlike and brutal barbarian 
into the civilized, moral, and focial man. 

But, during this period, a new race of men demands our 
attention, In the ninth century, the Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians, under the general appellation of Normans, or 
Northern men, became the fcourges of Europe. In England 
they produced the moft important changes.- They poured 
into the ifland a new population, with new dialects, and new 
manners. They dethroned, for a while, the ever-memorable 
Alfred, and erected fovereignties in Northumbria and Eatt 
Anglia, which coft the fuecceeding Anglo-Saxon kings much 
trouble to fubdue. They afterwards returned, and filled the 
nation with univerfal calamity. They, at laft, fueceeded in 
overturning the Anglo-Saxon throne, and ufurped the {ceptre 
of the ifland for three generations. ; 

The difcurfive leds particularly fond of tracing the firt 


original of nations; but, yenermay | that original is gene- 


rally loft in impenetrable darknefs. The vanity, or the cre- 
dulity of mankind has, therefore, for the moft part, agreed to. 
decorate their anceftors with imaginary glories, and to fur- 
round them with all the extravagance of fiétion. This folly 
has feized the Seandinavian antiquaries to a degree hardly 
capable of being conceived. “ No delirium,” fays our anthor, 
* ever framed an extravagance which has exceeded fome of 
the fpeculations of the learned on the firft population of the 
North.” For the amufement of our readers, we fhall here lay 
before them, as a very curious fpecimen, fome outlines of the 
fyfiem of Rudbeck, with regard to the antiquities of Sweden. 
Olaus Rudbeck, a Swedith phyfician of immenfe erudition, 
in the 17th centary, was fully convinced that his native 
country was peopled foon after the confufion of languages at 
Babel ; and whoever confiders the fuperior advantages which 
Sweden enjoys, cannot fail, he thinks, to become a convert 
to his opinion. He, therefore, enters into a particular detail 
Vou. V. lh of 
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of the temptations which muft have irrefiftibly led the earlieft 
men to exchange the funny banks of the Euphrates for the 
frozen fhores of the Baltic. Before corn and cattle became 
cominon food, men would probably live, for the moft part, on 
fith ;. and where could-they find fuch a plentiful fupply of 
that delicious nutriment, as in the feas of the north? Or if 
they coveted the luxuries which may be furnifhed by the 
feathered creation, Sweden yields an inexhauftible ftore of 
geefe, and fwans, and other birds which are nourifhed in her 
endlefs lakes and rivers, ponds and marfhes, bays and iflands. 
In other countries, human intercourfe is impeded by that 
darknefs which is never known in Sweden, where the fur- 
rounding {hows diffufe {uch a light, that printed books may 
be read all the night, and the traveller may purfue his journey 
with pleafure acrofs the folid lakes. To thefe and other ad- 
vantages which demonftrate the fuperiority of Sweden to 
every other country, the learned antiquary annexes two which 
are altogether irrefiftible. The inhabitants of the north are 
more healthy and vigorous than thofe of other regions. 
They, of courfe, live longer, and have a more numerous off 
fpring. The Jewifh women, fays Rudbeck, were thought 
deferving of honour if they had five or fix children, whilf 
ours, for the moft part (ut plurimum) bring into the world 
8,10,12,and 14. Nay, the number of thole, he adds, is not 
few (nec infrequentes) who produce 18, 20, 24, 28, and 
30. “ This aflertion,’ Mr. Turner obferves, “ as Rudbeck 
was a phyfician, would be a curious fact, if his theory never 
influenced his perceptions.”—(Vol. ii. p.12.) 

But, though Sweden be the fineft country upon earth, 
Rudbeck has not told us who informed the wandering colonies 
from Babel of its unrivalled excellencies, and pointed it 
out as the only {pot where life could be enjoyed. Yet fo 
certain was he of the great antiquity of its population, that 
he makes it the parent of ajmofi every other human fociety; 
and his extentive erudition is patriotically employed in appro- 
priating to Sweden the name of almofi every country which 

as been celebrated by the ancient poets and hiftorians. He 
has no fewer than a hundred conclufive reafons, which make 
it evident that Plato’s Atlantic was Sweden. To the fame 
region he tranfports Homer's ifland of Calypfo, where the 
northern part of it forms Lapland, as is plain from this cir- 
cumfiance, that, like the Ogygians of old, the Laplanders eat 
no jalt. In Sweden he finds the mountain Imaus, the ifland 
of ihe Hyperboreans, and even the immenfe region of Scythia 
itfelf. From Sweden proceeded the invention of letters, the 
‘Trojans, the Gauls, and the one-eyed Arimafpians, It - 
the 
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the original country of the golden fleece, and of the apples 
of the Hefperides. Yet all thefe glories were not fufficient 
for Sweden ; of which Rudbeck, at laft, completes the triumph 
by proving it equally the region of the blefied and the region 
of the damned: Both Tartarus and Elyfium are found in 
Sweden, whence all the gods and heroes of paganifm iffued 
to perform thofe wonderful exploits which furnifhed fubjects 
for the mufes of Greece and Rome. But “ it is better,” as 
our author elegantly exprefles himfelf, “ to efcape at once 
from fiction to hiftory. The caprices of fancy are but even- 
ing clouds. They abound as the fun of reafon withdraws ; 
they vanifh before his meridian beam.”—(p. 21. 

The firft chapter of Mr. Turner’s third book takes a com- 
prehenfive and fatisfactory furvey of the political {tate of the 
Scandinavian nations in the.eighth century. They were di- 
vided into a number of petty fovereignties, fome of which may 
have equalled an Englith county, but of which the fovereigns 
had neither caftles, cities, nor defenfive fortifications. As the 
majelty of thefe potentates prefents little to allure, we thall 
invite our-readers to the contemplation of another kind of 
kings, whofe exiftence, we believe, is but little known. Thefe 
are the fea-kings of the north, whofe employment and man- 


ners prefent a phenomenon, to which there is no parallel in 
the hiftory of man. 


“« The fea-kings of the north were a race of beings whom Europe 
beheld with horror, Without a yard of territorial property, with- 
out any towns or vifible nation, with no wealth but their fhips, 
no force but their crews, and no hope but from their fwords, the 
fea-kings {warmed upon the boifterous ocean, vifited, like the fiends 
of vengeance, every diftriét [which] they could approach, and 
maintained a fearful empire on that element whofe impartial ter- 
rors feem to mock the attempt of converting it into kingdoms. 
Never to fleep under a fmoky roof, nor to indulge in the cheer- 
ful cup over the hearth, where the boafts of thefe watery fovereigns, 
who not only flourifhed in the plunder of the fea and of its fhores, 
but who fometimes amafied fo much booty, and enlifted fo many 
followers, as to-be able to affault provinces for permanent conqueft. 

“ It was a law of cuftom in the north, that one of the male chil- 
dren fhould be feleéted to remain at home, to inherit «he govern- 
ment. The reft were exiled to the ocean, to wield their iceptres 
among the turbulent waters. The confent of the northern focieties 
entitled all men of royal defcent, who affumed piracy as a profef- 
fion, to enjoy the name of kings, though they pofieffed no territory. 
Hence the fea-kings were the kinfmen of the land-fovereigns. While 
the eldeft fon afcended the paternal throne, the reft of the family 
haftened, like petty neptunes, to eftablith their kingdoms in the 
waves; and if any of the Fylki-kongr ({ubordinate kings) or Thiod- 
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kongr (kings paramount) were expelled their inheritance by others, 
they alfo fought a continuance of their dignity upon the ocean. 
When the younger branches of a reigning dynafty were about to 
become fea-kings, the fhips and their requifite equipments were 
always furnifhed as a patrimonial right. 

. © The fea-kings had the name of honour; but they were only 
a portion of thofe pirates or vikingr, who, im the ninth century, 
were covering the ocean. Not only the children of the chiefs, but 
every man of importance, equipt fhips, and roamed the fea to ac- 
quire property by force. At the age of twelve the fons of the 
great were in action under military tutors. Piracy was not only 
the moft honourable occupation, and the beft harveft of wealth; 
it was not only confecrated to public emulation by the illuftrious 
who purfued it; but no one was efteemed noble, no one was re- 
fpected, who did not return in the winter to his home with thips 
Iaden with booty. The fpoil confifted of every neceflary of life, 
clothes, domeftic utentils, cattle, which they killed and prepared 
on the fhores ravaged by them, flaves, and other property. It is 
not furprifing that, while this fpirit prevailed, every country 
abounded in deferts. 

“ So reputable was the purfuit, that parents were even anxious 
to compel their children into the dangerous and malevolent oc- 
cupation. By an extraordinary enthufiafm for it, they would 
not fuffer their children to inherit the wealth which they had 
gained by it. It was their practice to command their gold, filver, 
and other property, to be buried with them, that their offspring 
might be driven, by neceflity, to engage in the conflicts, and to 
participate the glory of maritime piracy. Inherited property was 
defpifed. That affluence only was efteemed which danger had 
endeared. It was, therefore, well faid of the northmen, by one 
of their contemporaries, that they fought their food by their fails, 
and inhabited the fea.” 

“ The name by which the pirates were at firft diftinguithed, 
was vikingr, which, perhaps, originally meant kings of the bays. ... 
One branch of thefe vikingr is faid to have cultivated paroxyfms of 
brutal infanity; and they who experienced them were revered. 
Thefe were the berferkir, whom many authors defcribe. Thefe 
men, when a conflict impended, or a great undertaking was to be 
commenced, abandoned all rationality upon fyftem, They ftudied 
to refemble wolves or mad dogs; they bit their fthields, they 
howled like tremendous beafis; they threw off all covering; they 
excited themfelves to a ftrength which has been compared to that 
of bears, and then rufhed to every crime and horror which the moft 
frantic enthufiafm could perpetrate. This fury was an artifice of 
battle like the Indian warhoop. Its object was to intimidate the 
enemy. It is attefted that the unnatural excitation was, as might 
be expected, always followed by a complete debility. The furor 
berferkicus, as mind and morals improved, was at length felt to be 
horrible. It changed from a diftinction to a reproach, and was 
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prohibited by penal laws. The name at laft became execrable.”— 
(p. 388—50.) 


Such were the ferocious manners of the north at the com- 
mencement of the eighth century. For a long time the 
miferies which neceflarily refulted from fuch a fyfiem of life 
were confined to the neighbourhood of the Baltic. But, 
afterwards, thefe barbarians burft forth from their fhores, and 
poured an unceafing deluge of calamity on the reft of Europe, 
or, at leaft, on England, for near two hundred years. The 
whole of the ninth century, in particular, was diftinguifhed 
by their dreadful depredations. ‘ 

The object of their firft invafions was plunder only. Though, 
agreeably to their inhuman habits, their footfteps, wherever 
they landed, were marked with deftruétion and blood, the 
had no intention of conquering the country. But, after the 
death of Ragnar Lodbrog, who was fhipwrecked on the coaft 
of Northumbria, taken prifoner by Ella, the petty king of the 
country, and doomed to perifh in a dungeon by the fting of 
venomous fnakes, Mr. Turner thinks that the plan of thefe 
northern pirates was totally altered. This circumftance is un- 
noticed by ail our hiftorians, who feem w have known nothin 
of Ragnar Lodbrog. The famous Quida, or death fong of 
that ‘linftrions pirate, which has been fo elegantly criticifed 
by Dr. Blair, impreffed our author with a ftrong defire of 
becoming acquainted with his hiftory. He had, therefore, 
recourfe to the literature of the north; and the refult of his 
examination of tnefe documents was a conviction, “ that the 
great Danifh invation, by which Alfred and his brother were fo 
afflicted, was not a cafual depredation, but a deliberate attack 
to revenge the death of the, celebrated Ragnar Lodbrog.” 
(Pref. to Vol. II.) This, therefore, is a difcovery of Mr. Turner. 
At the fame time this favage warrior, he owns, “ is fo near that 
point in northern antiquities, where the light of hiftory begins 
to mingle with the darknefs of fabulous tradition, that, though 
his exiftence is unqueftionable, his definite form and difiinc 
features cannot be clearly traced.” (Vol. II. 107.) His out- 
line has not only become ambiguous, but his perfon has been 
multiplied. It feems, however, fufficiently certain that he 
was a native of the Danith ifles, and one of the boldeft pirates 
of his age; that he educated his children to the fame profef- 
fion ; and that his death was the caufe of great calamities to 
England. ‘ 

The ten firft ftanzas of the death-fong of Ragnar Lodbrog 
exultingly celebrate his former achievements in various quar- 
ters; at an Englifh promontory, at the mouth of the Tay, oa 
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the Orkneys, in Northumbria, in the Hebrides, Ireland, and 
Anglefey, in Norway, Frifia, and on the coafts of the Baltic. 
He had a numerous pofierity, whom it was the glory of both 
parents to train up to diftinction in the fame fanguinary 
habits. The Danifh wife could rival the ferocity of the Spar- 
tan. The exhortations by which Aflauga, the wife of Ragnar 
Lodbrog, excited the brutal courage of her children, are 
yet on record. “ It was, then,” fays our author, with juft 
feverity of fatire, “ as heroic and as laudable to be unnatural, 
as in our frenzied days, it has been proclaimed to be philofo- 
phical.” (p. 112.) In 843 Biorn, the fon of Ragnar, under the 
tuition of Haftings, entered the Loire, and ftormed Nantz. 
The inhabitants and clergy fought refuge in the principal 
church, which afforded them, however, no protection. The 
barbarians burft open the doors, and rufhed upon the helplefs 
multitude. .When they were glutted with flaughter, they 
dragged the few furvivors to their thips. Two years after, an 
invafion of France tock place, which feems to have been 
conducted by Ragnar himfelf. With a fleet of 120 fhips he 
failed up the Seine, and plundered Rouen. Meeting with no 
oppofition from the terrified inhabitants, the Normans fpread 
themfelves over the country, where they. committed the moft 
horrible devafiations. At laft they were fo emboidened, that 
they failed to Paris, which they entered on the 27th March, 
and ‘found deferted by the citizens. They received from the 
pufillanimity of the fovereign, a high bribe, by which they 
were prevailed with to retire; but they left the monatiery of St. 
Germain in ruins, as a lafting monument of their terrible vifit. 
How many years elapfed after this expedition before Ragnar 

erifhed in the dungeons of Ella, feems not well afcertained. 

ut the effects which Ella’s vengeance produced on the fierce 
{pirits of the north are thus graphica!ly painted by the pen 
of our hiftorian. 


“ So perifhed Ragnor Lodbrog; but as his life had difturbed the 
world, his death became prolific of calamity to England. His fons, 
the children of Aflauga, ‘heard of his fate with feelings the moft 
indignant ; but their filial forrow confifted not of tears and groans, 
becaufe their rugged minds defpifed thefe as imbecility. Their 
grief obeyed his command, and affumed the fhape of the moft def- 
perate revenge. Their predatery depredations, the tranfient hofti- 
lities of a fea-king, were laid afide. All former habits, all former 
projects, were forgotten. Retaliation the moft unbounded was deter- 
mined on; and as their father’s a¢tivity had made every fhore re- 
found with his deeds, on their communication of his fate, and their 
purpotcs of punifhment, a mighty torrent of vindictive fury was col- 

ected. Federated bands of warriors, demanding the atoning battle, 
and inflamed with fierce and determined hatred againft the king 
who had deftroyed their favourite hero, affembled from every 
region, 
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region. Jutes, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Frifians, and other 
nations ; all the fury and all the valour of the north were affembled 
for the expedition. Eight kings and twenty jarls, the children, the 
relations, and the afiuciates of Ragnar, commanded it; and when 
the army of revenge was fufficiently amafied, it quitted the Baltic 
and arrived fafe on the Eaft-Anglian coaft.”—(pp. 117, 118.) 


Our induftrious author traces the ravages of thefe cruel 
barbarians in various parts of England. In the {pring of 867, 
after wintering in Eaft Anglia, they penetrated into Yorkthire, 
where they inflicted on Ella an inhuman punifhment for the 
fufferings of Ragnar. The following tranfaétions difplay 
fcenes of horror, on which we fhall not dwell. They are re- 
lated by Mr. Turner with that minutenefs which his duty as 
a faithful hiftorian prefcribed. But they furnifh a picture 
of human depravity which it ts painful to furvey ; and we turn 
from them with a feeling of difguft, which, while it improves 
our fenfe of the bleflings conferred by a fettled and vigorous 
government, muft point out as objects of general execration 
thofe factious, unprincipled, and turbulent men, who, under the 
pretence of reforming our venerable conftitution, would plunge 
us again into all the miferies of anarchy and bloodf{hed.—The 
following reflections of our ingenious hiftorian appear to us 
deferving of the reader’s attention. 


“It is a pleafing proof, that, amid all our vices, the prefent 
morals of Europe have much real excellence; that with the cha- 
racters capable of fuch warfare as the Northmen waged, we feel 
we have no focial fympathy, no common nature. We contemplate 
thofe ages with the painful curiofity of beholding fociety in its 
chaos. Happy are we that the diforderly elements rage in ruinous 
confufion no longer, The civilizing arts draw off the perilous 
energies of the mafs of mankind with gentle and unceafing attrac- 
tion. To the afpiring talents fcience prefents her univerfe of ob- 
jects, which every day is difclofing, and every day renews ; or elfe 
literature points to the cloud-like temple of her fame, all radiant 
to the eye, though ever vanifhing from the hope. Mercantile in- 
duftry, with its petty gains, lulls myriads into the peaceful apathy 
of contented avarice; while the diftinétions and caprices of fathion- 
able life amufe and agitate the reftlefs happy. What a Proteus is 
man !”—(p. 147.) 

Every incident relating to the illufirious Aifred is fitted to 
produce an impreflive intereft in the breafi of an Evglifhman. 
Weare juftly proud of our connection with him, and review 
his brilliant career with complacent delight. Mr. Turner has, 
therefore, with great propriety, exhibited the perfon and reign 
of this favourite monarch in their full dimenfions. The fourth 
book of the hiftory details is exertions againft the Danes, in 
which, after many reverfes of fortune, he was ultimately fuc- 
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cefsful. Of the fifth book, the two firft chapters examine his 
character, intellectual and moral: the third takes a clofer and 
more particular view of his political conduct. From every one 
of thefe chapters we could feleét fuch extraéts as could not 
fail to give much fatisfaction to our readers ; but we feel that, 
if we once began here to tranferibe, we fhould find fome diffi- 
culty in determining where to ftop. This portion of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s book is executed with great felicity : he has evidently 
been infpired by his fubject, and will, therefore, be read with 
pleafure proportioned to the fuccefs of his endeavours. We 
recommend the whole to the perufal of our readers; but, as a 
fpecimen of the entertainment which they may expect, we 
fhall lay before them one pretty long quotation, which we 
think extremely curious. Lt relates to a fubjeét on which, as 
individuals, we confefs that we have our prejudices; but, as 
reviewers, we leave the matter to be fairly debated by the two 
learned bodies which it immediately concerns. Mr. Turner 
has heard, he fays, that Mr. Whitaker was employed in invef- 
tigating it: we hope that his information was corre¢t; for, as 
he rightly obferves, the penetration and refearch of fuch a 
powerful mind as that of Mr. Whitaker would render all far- 
ther difquifition unneceflary. 


“ When the meafures are mentioned by which Alfred endeavour- 
ed to excite in his fubjects a love of letters, it will not be for: 
gotten that the univerfity of Oxford has been conneéted with his 
memory. The concurring teftimonies of fome refpeétable authors 
feem to prove that he founded public fchools in this city; and, 
therefore, the univerfity, which has long exifted with high celebrity, 
and which has enriched every departinent of literature and fcience, 
may claim Alfred as one of its authors and original benefa¢tors. © 

“ But this incident, plain and intelligible as it appears to be, is 
environed with a controverfy which demands fome confideration ; 
for it involves nothing lefs than the decifjon of the fuperior anti- 
quity of the two univerfities of England. We leave to abler pens 
the determination of the difpute, and fhall only notice a few parti- 
cuJars concerning the firft periods of the conteft, and the point on 
which it turns. eed bl 

“ Though a few murmurs had already occafionally difturbed the 
deep ferene of academical fiudy, yet it was not until the reign of 
Elizabeth that the furious war burft forth. When this queen of let- 
ters vifited Cambridge in 1564, the goddefs of difcord unfortunately 
prompted the orator of the univerfity to declare, in his harangue, 
that Cambridge truly claimed a fuperior antiquity to Oxford. He 
fpoke, and peace immediately abandoned the academical walls.— 
Oxford, enraged that an attempt fhould have been infidioufly made 
to prepoffefs the ear of Majetiy to its prejudice, retaliated the ag- 
greilion, by aflerting, in a written compoiition to the queen, men 
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fhe came to the univerfity in 1566, that it was Oxford, and Oxford 
only, which could truly boaft the earlieft foundation. 

«* Wars, horrid wars, became then the bufinefs and the amufe- 
ment of every ftudent. Cantabs and Oxonians arranged themfelves 
to battle; and every weapon of polemical erudition, and polemical 
fury, was raifed by them againft each other. 

“ Caius, one of the leaders in the mighty fray, was fo alert as to 
be ready with.a manly quarto, in defence of Cambridge, fo early as 
in 1574. He faid that he came to reftore peace; as if, by afluring 
the world that Cambridge was in the right, he could ever give 
tranquillity to Oxford. 

“ Oxford denied the right of an infidious partifan to be a peace- 
maker; and, at laft, Brian Twyne appeared, with a book as large 
and as full as that of Caius, in which the glory of exafperated Ox- 
ford was moft fiurdily maintained. Many combatants, at various 
intervals, fueceeded; and the conflict became as ardent as, from 
the fragility of the materials, it was ineffectual. 

“ Some of the friends of Cambridge managed to fee the firft 
ftones of their univerfity laid in the 175d year after the flood. 
Others, however, who were not blefied with optics which had the 
faculty of feeing what had never been vifible, very wifely poftponed 
the exifience of their favourite till about four centuries before the 
Chriftian era. At that period they found out one Cantaber, a royal 
Spanifh emigrant, who came to England in the days of Gurguntius, 
who fent for Greek philofophers from Athens, and gave to Cam- 
bridge a loca] habitation and a name. 

“ It was eafy for Oxford to object that Cantaber was but one of 
thofe airy nothings which the poet or the antiquary, in his frenzy, 
difcerns. It was not more difficult to laugh at the wife and learn- 
ed giants, who were placed as the aborigines of our ifland, and who 
firft cultivated letters. But the Oxonian champion did not content 
himfelf with deftroying all the fuperittructures of Cambridge vanity. 
The heralds of national anceftry are as fond of their own chimeras 
as they are intolerant of the antiquarian progeny of others. Hence, 
though the advocate of Oxford denied to Cambridge its Cantaber, 
he conceived it to be juft to claim for Oxford a colony of Greek 
philofophers, who came into the ifland with Brutus, and eftablifhed 
‘a college at Cricklade, which was afterwards tranflated to Bello- 
fitum, where Oxford now ftands. 

“ The fame of Oxford was, however, not wholly entrufted to 
phantoms. A bafis more fecure was found for it in a pafiage print- 
ed under the name of Affer; and it is this unfortunate paflage 
which has connected the difpute with the hittory of Alfred. 

“ An edition of Affer was publithed from a MS. of Camden in 
1603 ; in which a paragraph appeared, {tating that, in $86, a difcord 
arofe at Oxford between Grimbald and his learned friends whom 
he had brought with him, and thofe ancient fchoolmen whom he 
found there, and who refufed to obey entirely his inftitutions.— 
Three years the diffenfion lafted. Alfred, to appeafe it, went to 
Oxford, The ancient fchoolmen contended that, before the ar- 
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rival of Grimbald, letters had flourifhed there, though the fcholars 
had been fewer; and they proved, by the indubitable teftiinony of 
ancient annals, that the ordinations and inftitutes of this place Fad 
been eftablifhed by pious and erudite men, as Gildas, Melkin, Nen- 
nius, Kentigern, and others, who thére grew old in letterg; amd 
that, St.Germain, who refided half a year at Oxford, had alfo ap- 
proved of them. The king recommended peace; but Grimbald, , 
diffatisfied, withdrew to Winchefter. ; 

“ Such is the import of this contefted paragraph. If it had been 
genuine, it, of courfe, gave the evidence of Affer, that there had been 
public fchools at Oxford, at leaft in the fifth and fixth centuries, 
when Germain and the others lived. Now Cambridge had no fuch 
plaufible document as this. Its friends had, indeed, talked of Ar- 
thur’s charaéters; but thefe were foon decried as furreptitious, 
The moft ancient hifiorical drefs that it could affume, with any de- 
corous attention to probability, was Bede’s paragraph about Sige- 
bert eitablifhing fchools in Eaft Anglia; and Sigebert lived above 
a century after Gildas. ‘ 

“ But, unfortunately for the glory of Oxford, Parker, Archbithop 
of Canterbury, had publifhed, in Saxon types, an edition of Affer, 
in 1574, from a MS. in which this paflage was not to be found. The 
ancient MS. of Affer in the Cotton library, which has been thought 
to have been written within a century after its author’s death, was 
alfo without this claufe. 

“ Here, then, was the point of an elaborate controverfy. Was 
this paffage written by Affer? Did Parker infidioufly omit it? Or 
did Camden furreptitioufly infert it? Or was it really wanting in 
the one MS. and really exifting in the other? The controveriy 
had begun before Parker publifhed his Affer; but it was then in 
its infancy. When Camden's Affer appeared it was raging in all its 
violence, _Camden’s MS. was never produced after it was printed; 
and no other MS. can now be obtained to determine the queftion.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 368—376.) 


With regard to this very curious difpute the univerfities 
feem, for ty mt time paft, to have wifely entered into an ami- 
cable truce. If, however, the folemn affertion of Twyne is to 
be believed, the paflage really exifted in Camden’s MS. He 
fays that, in 1622, he converfed with Camden on the fubjedt, 
who affured him that the MS. was faithfully edited, which 
feemed to be of the age of Richard II. - Indeed who, as Mr. 
‘Turner properly obferves, that knows Camden’s charaéter, can 
believe, fora moment, that the fraud, if any, was committed 
by him? His diftinguifhed probity muft place him very far 
above the fufpicion of having been acceflary to fuch a deceit. 
In his third volume Mr. Turner purfues the Anglo-Saxon 
hifiory from Alfred to the Conqueft. On the reign of Athel- 
ftan, who has been called the founder of the Englifh monarchy, 
and who was, indeed, a very able prince, our author is vety 
particular 
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articular and full. He gives a curious fketch of the ancient 
Figory ‘of Armorica or Bretagne, which, ‘about the beginning 
of the fixth century, was peopled by feveral colonies of Bri- 
tons, feeKing fhelter from the depredations of the Saxous.— 
About the beginning gf the tenth century Bretagne was over- 
whelmed by an irrefiftible torrent of Normans, under the con- 
duct of the celebrated Rollo, whofe defcendant was deftined 
to fway the fceptre.which Athelftan then held. The inhabi-. 
tants, in the meantime, to avoid the fury of the Norman in- 
undation, efcaped in numbers, and took refuge in the country 
to which originally they belonged. They {folicited the pro- 
tection of a Saxon king, whofe anceftors had obliged them to 
emigrate; and Athelftan received them with that humanity 
which does honour to his memory. 
No part of this volume will communicate to the reader, we 
think, greater-fatisfaction than the hiftory of Dunftan. Mr. 


‘Turner has induftrioufly collected every circumftance that is 


known with regard to this extraordinary man, of whom he 
has exhibited fuch a full-length picture, as brings us acquaint- 
ed not only with the character of the individual, but with the 
manners of the times, over all the principal tranfactions of 
which this fpurious faint exerted a boundle{s and moft baleful 
influence. We have likewite a very judicious chapter on the 
laft exertions of northern piracy, and on the caufes which 
happily contributed to its decline. The patriotic, though un- 
fuccefsful, efforts of Edmund [ronfide, and the dazzling, rather 
than eftimable, character of Canute the. Great, are treated of 
by our author with much impreflive effect. In his account of 
ihe firuggles between the brave but unfortunate Harold 
(whofe death clofed the fucceffion of Anglo-Saxon fovereigns) 


. and William [., our author has, with great propriety, made 


much ufe of the celebrated tapeftry of Bayeux, a document of 
great curiofity, and undoubtedly authentic. On the whole, 
Mr. Turner's Anglo-Saxon Hiftory is entitled to yery confi- 
derable praife. It is a work of indefatigable refearch, from 
which we have derived much gratification ; and from the part 
of it which yet remains to be publifhed we expect ftill more. 
We are, sadead of opinion, that the author will not, by any 
candid reader, be accufed of arrogance when he adopts the 
following words of the learned Bochart as applicable to himfelf: 


“ Ex hoc fpecimine lectori palam fiet nos omnem moviffe lapi- 
dem, nec quicquam inta¢tum preteriiffe, ut ‘veritatem in Democriti 
puteo latentem erueremus. In quoconatu fi non fuit par ubique 
iucceffus, tamen fperamus fere ut nofiram hanc qualemcunque 
opellam boni probent. ‘ Eft aliquid prodire tenus, fi non datur 
ultra” § Non omnia poflumus omnes,’ Nihil ignorare oe eft 

el. 
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Dei. Aliorum e¢Qaruele vidimus et correximus: Alius noftra 
videbit et emendabit. Quod zquo animo paffuri fumus, modo id 
eum modeftia fiat, atque amore veritatis, non obtrectandi fudio.” 

We have very fincerely beftowed on Mr. Turner that praife 
which, in our opinion, he deferves; and if we take the li- 
berty of pointing out to him fome blemithes which, we think, 
we have obferved in his work, he will not, we are confident, 
impute our obfervations to the fiudium obtreétandi, but rather 
to the motive which really a¢tuates us, a defire to fee his fu- 
ture productions unftained by avery prominent imperfection, 
which, if it be not removed, muft confiderably contribute to 
obftruét their fuccefs. We allude to an offenfive degree of 
affectation, approaching, in, many places, to bombaft, which 
frequently deforms Mr. Turner’s ftyle. We can eafily con- 
ceive that he was defirous to inveft a fubject, which is gene- 
rally confidered as forbidding and dry, with as much ornament 
as poflible ; but he has, on various occafions, unluckily over- 
loaded it with mere tinfel and fhow. We fufpeét that he 
{elected Gibbon as his model; but he could not choole a wore. 
Gibbon’s ftyle is altogether unfit for hiftory. - Inftead of being 
eminent for dignity and force, it is meretricious, unnatural, 
and firained. It confifis, in fact, of a ftring of epigrams, 
which at firft farprife, and then difguft. But what we chiefly 
have to condemn in Mr. Turner is an occafional tumidity or 
inflation of language, which fometimes carries us into the 
clouds. We thall here produce a few examples, to juitify our 
cenfure. Speaking of the violence with which the barbarians 
overran the Roman empire, Mr. Turner writes thus: 

“ Vulnerable in every part, and affaulted in moft, how could the 
unwieldy leviathan, with its ftrength enervated by luxury, and em- 
barrafied by faction, repel all its vivacious foes, whom every failure 
or fuccefs alike ftimulated to new enterprifes, and whofe endlefs 
numbers arched their devoted prey with a hemifphere of hoftility.” 
(Vol. i. p. 130.) 

Of Britain, foon after the departure of the Romans, he 
fays, 

“ The demons of ambition, felfithnefs, and factious turbulence, 
haftened, with all their clouds and tempetts, to deform the glorious 
day. Succefsful was their witchcraft ; an aceldama of civil murder 
was created by their exertions, and their direful iniquity was ter- 
minated by inviting into the ifland a foreign foe.”—(p. 139.) 

The following are our author’s reflections on a change of 
fortune which happened to Cadwallan, a Welfh hero and 
king: 

‘««. Alas! how erroneous.are .all human calculations! We never 
know but that the fame moon which filvers our moft gorgeous — 
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phies may alfo make vifible the chiliing prifon of our tomb. This 
moment we fmile and vaunt; one more, and tears bedew our high- 
plumed hearfe !’’—(p, 287.) 


Thefe paffages (and many more fuch  % be produced) 
are written, we think, in a very bad tafie. It is but juftice, 
however, to Mr. Turner to obferve, that they are chiefly found 
in his firft volume. His ftyle very fenfibly improves as he 
proceeds; and his two laft volumes exhibit little that is not 
tr eg confiftent with the native fimplicity and dignity of 
niftory. 





=> 





Art. CV. The Philofophy of Phyfic, or the Natural Hiftory of Di- 
eases and their Cure: being an Attempt to deliver the Art of 
Healing from the Darkne/s of Barbarifm and Superftition, and 
from the Jargon and Pedantry of the Schools. Showing a more 
eafy and certain Way of preferving and recovering Health than 
any hitherto known, By the Rev. William Wilfon. 12mo. pr. 
364. Price 5s. Dublin, 1804. Murray, London, 


6 hens title of this volume would naturally induce a reader 
to expe an impartial and difinterefted, if not a very 
deep and {cientific difcuffion of the firft principles of medi- 
cine. He is, however, foon undeceived. It is only an adver- 
tifement, on a very extenfive feale, of an ANTIARTHRITIC 
POWDER, of which the compofition is not declared. A pub- 
lication of this kind cannot be a proper fubject for criticifm ; 
but a few {pecimens of the manner in which it is executed may 
be amufing, although perhaps not extremely inftructive. 


“ ADVERTISEMENT.—The author, when a ftudent at college, 
fell into a bad ftate of health, by @ liver obftruction. He confult- 
ed feveral eminent phyficians, and, not finding relief, he applied 
himfelf to the regular ftudy of phyfic, with its feveral concomitant 
branches. The love of knowledge, and the defire of health, ex- 
cited great diligence in thofe ftudies, and his profiting was not of un 
inferior kind.” —(p. iii.) 

“ Thofe guardians of the public health who think it neceflary, 
for preventing dangerous innovation, to ufurp a monopoly of me- 
dical praétice, have been at pains to mention, as part of medicine, 
fubftances which are known to be poifonous. The New Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory has introduced arfenic into a place in the materia 
medica, which is known, from certain lamentable effeéts, to be a 
deadly poifon. Surely countenancing fuch a thing in any way as 
likely to do good, does not difcover any very anxious concern for 
the fafety of unfortunate patients.” “ It may be faid, that 
mercury and opium are poifons, but by proper management be- 
tome excellent medicines. Thefe fubftances, however, are not 
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Mr. Wilfon obferves, that as water is awertain gemedy for 
thirft, and meal o¥ flower for hunger, it is ptefumalMe that there 


is among the works of God a ngmedy for févers not leTsertain, ; 
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though perbaps not altugethér fo obvieus; and tits remedy, . 


he maintains, is the Antiartlritic powder, -tp, 27). If this 
fpecific does not give immediate, lief -he recommends jin 
every kind of fever indifcriminasely* when the patient is young 
and full of blood, to take away*ter8or-twelve'-ounees of it, 


(p. 46). The cafes which-are parjcularly related ia favour of 


the fuccefs of the miraculous" powdes, Gould. wot-fail, if* they 
were well attefted, to excite thé attention of ittvalidts ofalmoii 
every defcription; for it appears to be tepablé.of -curmy; ail 


difeafes, excepting the hydrophobia «and of being of great . 


ufe even in diflocations and fraééures. . “The author bavihg 
* devoted himifelf to the holy minifiry,” he feems tp" not 


. . : . . oe o*..o% 
lefs defirous of making improvements in religion, morality,*ang : 


political economy than in phyfic. He fays that nothing But 
the “ fuperjtition of the early ages” has “ attached a myjflery 
to the marriage contract,” (p. 303), and he recommends that 
every marriage fhould be immediately diffolved upon the con- 
viction of either party of the crime of adultery, (p. 305.)— 
With fuch moral fentiments and-fuch medical opinions, it is 
difficuit to determine whether the Reverend Mr. Wilfon moft 
deferves to be intrufted with the care of the bodily health or of 
the fpiritual welfare of the public. 








Art. CVI. 4 Voyage of Difcovery to the North Pacific Ocean: 
performed in his Majefty’s Ship Providence and her Tender, in the 
Years 1795, 1796, 1797, 1798. By Captain William Robert 
Broughton. 4to. pp. 393. Price 11. 5s. Cadell and Davies, 
Londom 1804. 


F the advancement of any ufeful feience be a juft fubject 
of exultation, it muft be fo to thofe of our own age and 
country, who may truly boaft that they alone have contributed 
more to advance the knowledge of geography than has been 
done by all other nations fince the weftern continent was 
difcovered by Columbus. Under the aufpices of our prefent 
fovereign, the undaunted fpirit of one great navigator has 
carried him far beyond the track of any former path; and his 
fuccefstul adventures have fet limits, as it were, to the vatt 

field of maritime difcovery. 
1 Unde 
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If the erflerprifesof Céok.cartied him not into the detpeft 
-recefless Of the ocean, his prggrefs. was ftopped there only 
_ where navézation waaindpracitebte, and the globe uninhabit- 

able. $ y his bold achievement,*the*.circle of voyages for dif- 
-_eovery Tras Seen .cdnfiderably contracted; and fubfequent 
navigators have*generalyeoyfined themfelves to explore the 
unknown party-that 1 within tie extenfive boundaries firft 
marked, by- him. «, Withjn this fpace, however, much remained 
to befdone ; and aft ple oom is-ftill left for difcoveries, if not 
equally great, and brilliant with thofe made formerly, at leait, 
hight important augaifeftl for the purpofes of navigation and 
commercé, | Nor will they who fhall complete our knowledge 
oF the Pacific.Geean, and of the intricate coafts which bound 
it otethe eaft and wéft, be. entitled to lefs~ gratitude or fame 
_thait*theywho firft opened us the way to it. 
+ Among thofe who have been engaged in this arduous un- 
dertaking, Captain Broughton may claim a diftinguifhed place, 
as well for the extent of his difcoveries as for the {pirit and 
perfeverance with which he profecuted them under circum- 
fiances of uncommon difficulty. 

A fhort account of his courfe, and the occurrences of his 
voyage, willexplain and -juftify this aflertion. 

Captain B. failed from St. Helen’s on the 21ft OGtober 1794 
in the Providence floop of war, of 400 tons burden, carrying 
16 guns and 115 men. Unfavourable weather detained him 
upon the Englifh coaft till the 15th February 1795, when he 
proceeded to fea from Plymouth; and after touching at the 
Canaries, arrived at Rio Janeiro on-the 5th May. Here he 
fiaid till the 24th, to refrefh his crew, and prepare his fhip for 
.alonger run. This was to New Holland, which he reached, 
and anchored in Port Stephens (a port about fifty miles N. 
of our fettlement) on the 18th Auguft. In this” paflage he 
afcertained the fituation of Gough Ifland, which he places in 
latitude 40° 19’ S. and longitude 9° 27’ W. that is near 12 de- 
grees W. of the place afligned to it in the chart of La Peroute. 
A:ter a few days ftay here Captain B. went to Port Jack{on, 
and remained there till October 13. He then directed his 
courfe to the wefiern fhores of North America, and, crofling 
the whole extent of the Pacific Ocean, came to an anchor in 
Nootka Sound the 17th March 1796. From hence he exa- 
mined the coaft fouthward for about 13 degrees of latitude, as 
jac as Monterey Bay. 


rr . 
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Captain B.’s orders from the Admiralty were to furvey the 
fouthern coatt of the fouth-weft part of South America, upon 
the fuppofition that Captain Vancouver, who had failed with 
fimilar- orders, would not be able to fulfil them. But.upon 
receiving certain intelligence that Captain V. had left. Mon- 
terey-Bay eighteen months before, with both his fhips ina 
goed condition, and likewife hearing that he had failed from 

/al Paraifo in latitude 33°. for that purpofe, Captain B, was 
fully perfuaded that he would be able to comply with his in- 
firuGions; and that being the cafe, he himfelf was left to his 
own difcretion for his future proceedings. Having therefore 
confulted with his officers, the refult of their opinions was, 
that they fhould furvey the coaft of Afia from 52° N. latitude 
to the Nanking river in 30° N. latitude. It was alfo intended 
that they fhould complete the furvey of the adhacent iflands, 
viz. the Kuriles, and thofe of Jefo and Japan, left unfinifhed 
in Captain Cook’s laft voyage. pare 

Upon this plan Captain B. failed from M onterey Bayon the 
2oth June 1706; and after fiopping at+ the Sandwichiflands 
(where two of his marines were murdered by the natives), he 
defcried the land of Japan on the 7th September, being then 
in latitude 39° 55’ N. and longitude 142° 50’ E. From hence 
“he coafted northward till he came into a bay in latitude 
42° 19 N., longitude 141° 7’ E., which, from three burning 
mountains in its vicinity, he called Volcano Bay. | It is fitu- 
ated near the fouth of Infu (formerly called Jefo), a large 
ifland lying to the north of Japan. From this bay, after a 
*fortnight’s {tay in it, he proceeded on the 1{t O&ober along 
‘the S. E. coatt of Infu, and paffed through a ftrait (moft pros 
bably that called in certain Dutch charts the Channel of the 
‘Peak). lying between the N. E. point of Infu and Staten Ifand, 

in latitude 44° 30’ N., longitude 146° 22’ E. Then, turning 
his courfe to the N. E. in the direction of the Kurile iflands, 
which {tretch in a line from Infu to Kamtfchatka, he failed 


till he came to the north of the ifle of Marikan, in, latitude. 


47° 20’ N., longitude 151° 9’ E., when -the bad weather, du- 
ring which he had the misfortune to break his arm, obliged 
-him to return to the fouthward. He therefore fteered for 
China, and arrived at Macao on the 12th December, to winter 
and refit. 
He now purchafed a fchooner, a {mall veffel of 86 tons, to 
accémpany him in his voyage; and as foon as the monfootl 


: penpivied (which was not till near the middle of April 1797). 


e again fet fail. Contrary winds, however, prevented him 
from clearing the Chinefe coaft till the 1ft May, when he at- 
‘wmpted to pafs to the N. between the main land and For: 
mola ; 
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mofa; but being unable, he went round the fouth end of that 
ifland, and then took a N. E. courte till the 17th, when, by 
the neglect and mifcondutt of the officer of the watch, he was 
wrecked near an ifland called Typinfan, in latitude 25° N 
longitide 125° E. nearly. 

-Here it was that the fteady charaGer of Britith feamen was 
glorioufly difplayed. The thip had ftruck upon a reef of 
rocks, in an unkuown fea; the night had juft fet in, and the 
wind began to rife. Under thefe dreadful circumftances no 
confternation, no diforder, no private concern for perfonal 
fafety appeared ; butall, in the regular difcharge of their duty, 
exerted themfelves for the preférvation of the veliel, till the 
was nearly buried in waves. 

The particulars of this unhappy event are thus defcribed in 
the narrative : 


? 


* The proper fignals were made to the fchooner, and the mafter 
was fent to anchor her as near as poflible, to heave by her. The thip 
foon after again ftruck fore and aft, aad remained at laft fixed. 
Breakers were then upon each bow, and we had from 5 to 15 fu- 
thoms in the ftarboard chains, and ouly 23 fathoms at times both 
a-head and a-ftern. Having choked the rudder, the top-mafts were 
ftruck, and we began hoifiing the boats out, the lower yards having 


been keptup for that purpofe. At this time the fhip did not firike 
violently, aad had only made 19 inches water. Unfortunately the 
wind frefhened, and the fea began to break with great fuice, which 
foon knocked the rudder off; we fecured it with hawfers. It was 
now nine o'clock, and we only waited tie fchooner’s anchoring, to 
attempt heaving off; and in the meantime began hoiiting out the 
+» long-boat. During this period the ihip made water very faft, aud 
thé violent thocks fhe received rendered it doubtful whether the 
mafts would ftau’, ‘The water increafed fo much upon the pumps, 
that before the long-boat was out the hud feven feet water in the 
hold. At this time the fchooner had anchored near us, and the 
mafter returned on board; when the thip fuddenly changed her 
pofition, fwinging round, aud ftriking more violently than ever. 
* Before we could carry our hawiers to the fchooner, the carpenter 
reported the water up’ to the orlop deck, the fhip having bilged 
forward: we therefore gave up the idea of attempting to heave off, 
for had we fucceeded the fhip muft inevitably have foundered. The 
fpare pumps were down the fore hatchway; but the water ftill in- 
creafing upon the gun-deck, rendered all our exertions ufelefs.— 
The officers were unanimous with me in opinion that nothing could 
“be done to fave the fhip, and to cut away the mafts would have no 
effect upon her, as fhe was fettling fat forward, from her havifig 
bilged. It now became highly necefiary to preferve the people, and 
the boats were ordered ready for their reception, while they were 
employed trying to colle& arms and ammunition, with armoureérs’ 
aud carpenters’ tools. But the fhip lying nearly on her beam ends, 
Vou. V. L and 
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and the gun-deck being full of water, with the wafhing of the bulk- 
heads to and fro, &c. many could not be faved. The fore-part of 
the thip was immerfed in the fea, and the furf was breaking over the 
upper deck. As nothing moré could be procured for the prefent, 
the fhip’s crew were fent into the boats, which was happily effected 
without any accident; and foon after eleven o’clock they reached 
the fchooner in fafety, but with the lofs (both officers and men) of 
every thing belonging to them. The pinnace returned for myfelf 
and the remaining officers; and at half an hour after midnight we 
quitted the Providence, leaving her a perfect wreck, to the mercy 
of the fea.”—=(p. 195.) 


Typinfan is one of the gone of iflands which are called the 
Madjicofimah iflands. Here Captain B. found a people of 
fingular humanity, who manitefted the utmoft liberality and 
attention in fupplying his wants; and from hence, Havin 
furnifhed his remaining veflel (the fchooner) with as tack 
provifions as fhe could carry, by the kindnefs of thefe hofpi- 
table iflanders, he returned June 4th, to the port of Macao. 

On the 26th of the fame month he failed a fecond time in 
the profecution of his voyage, in a veffel of 8o tons, and with 
acrew of 35 men: the reft he had fent home from China, or 
turned over to other fhips. And here it deferves to be remem- 
bered, that though he had loft fix men by various accidents, 
only one of them had died by ficknels fince his departure from 
England. 

He now direéted his courfe between the continent and 
Formofa, and, pafling round the north end of that itland, and 
by the great Lieuchieu (where he touched) he came to Japan, 
and traced its fouth and eaft coafts, to Cape Namba, the N. E. 
point of that ifland. He then went a fecond time into Vol- 
cano Bay, acrofs the firait which divides Japan from Infu, 
Through this firait (which has the names of Sangaar and of 
Matimai) he pafled wetiward 31ft Auguft; and afterwards, 
turning to the north, he explored the weftern coaft of Intfu to 
latitude 45° 25° N. when being blown off the fhore, he mitled 
the firait of La Peroufe, through which that navigator had 
failed, between the north of Iniu and the fouth of Segalien. 
In lat. 46° he fell in again with the coaft, viz. the weftern coatt 
of Segalien, which he followed as high as lat. 52° nearly ; 
where, coming to fhoal water, viz. three fathoms, and finding 
no outlet to the north, he returned to the coaft of Tartary, 
which he furveyed for above 120 leagues. He next furveyed 
the eaft coaft of Corea, and entered the harbour of Tchofan; 
and laftly, having examined the ifland of Quelpaert, he came 
the third time to Macac, after a voyage of five months. From 


thence he brought his veffel to Trincomalé, where he new 
x 
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her up to the orders of Admiral Rainier, for his Majefty’s 
fervice ; ands taking the accuftomed paflage to England, he 
came home in February 1799, after an abfence of four years. 
As a comparifon has been made between this voyage and 
that of Monfieur de la Peroufe, we will give fome account of 
the latter, as far as relates to that part of the globe where Cap- 
tain B.’s difcoveries were made ; viz. the eaft coaft of Tartary, 
and the iflands north of Japan. And firft, to fhew the impor- 
.tauce which the French court attached to difcoveries in this 
quarter, we will give, from the king’s inftruétions to Monfieur 
de la P: the following extract : 


* He (Monf. de la P.) will examine with care the weft coaft 
of Corea, and infpect the gulf of Hoan-hay; taking care not 
to be prevented from weathering the fea-coaft of Corea. He 
will afterwards examine the eaft coaft of this peninfula; that 
of Tartary, where the pearl fifhery is carried on; and that of 
Japan, on the other fide. All thefe coajts are abfolutely 
unknown to Europeans. (La Peroule’s Voy. Eng. Tr. 8vo. 
V.i. p: 76.) 

And how much Monf. de la P. valued himfelf upon this part 
of his vovage, may be feen by his letters, written trom Kamtt- 
chatka. See Voy. V.iii. p. 386, 413, 358. This laft is addreffed 
to the minifter of the marine, in which he fays, ‘ 1 flatter 
myfelf you will perufe with pleafure the particulars of out 
voyage from Manilla to Kamtichatka. Our fhips have taken 
a route entirely unknown. They have paffed between Corea 
and Japan, run along the coaft of Tartary to the nei¢hbour- 
hood of the river Segalien ; reconnoitred the Oku-Jeilo; and 
the Jeffo of the Japanefe, and difcevered new ftraits for 
failing out of the fea of Tartary. 

‘ [ remember, Sir, that when my inftru¢tions were delivered 
to me, you remarked, that this part of our voyage was not 
more difficult than interefting; fince it could not be of lefs 
importance to geographers to know the limits of the conti- 
nent we inhabit, than thofe of the fouthern continent, or the 
N. W. coaft of America. We have been fortunate enough 
to reftore to geographers two iflands as large as the Britith 
ifles, and at length to decide the only geographical problem 
that remained perhaps to be folved, concerning the globe. 
It is now only that I dare to place our voyage next to thoje of 
Captain Cook.’ 

Upon the 11th of April, 1787, M. de la P. left Manilla, 
where he had refitted ; and upon the 22d, fet the ifle of Lamay 
&t the S. W. part of Formofa. His defign was to fail between 
that iland and the continent, and he proceeded as far as the 

L 2 Pefcadore 
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Pefcadore iflands, when, finding it to be a dangerous track, he 
returned round the S. end of Formoia, and paffed that ifland 
upon the E., failing northwards for the channel between Japan 
and China. On the 21ft of May he made the ifland of Quel- 
paert, and ran along the whole 3. E. fide at fix miles diftance; 
after which he went N.N.E. for the purpofe of approaching 
Corea. Having pafled the ftrait between Japan and China, 
which: he reports ta be about 15 leagues wide, he followed 
the direction of the latter at two leagues diftance, till he had 
failed beyond the S. E. point of it. Then he fhaped his courfe 
for Cape Noto in the Ifle of Niphon (or Japan), . When he 
had {fettled the pofition ofthis, he returned, by a N, W, 
courfe, to the continent, which he made June 11th, at a point 
that {eparates Corea from Tartary, im Jatitude 42° N. Fol- 
lowing the coaft til] the 23d, he anchored in a bay which he 
called De Ternai, latitude 45° 13’ N. and longitude 137° 29’ E. 
He now difcovered that the ftrait of Teffoy * had no real 
exifence. Upon the 4th of July he landed at a bay, called De 
Suffren, lat. 47° 52’ N. long. 139° 45’ E. Upon the 7:h, being 
in lat. 48° 35’ N., he faw land of great extent, with. which 
Tartary formed an opening of 30 degrees, and extended.as far 
as S.E., by which he perceived that he was advanced into 
a channel; upon which he turned his courfe to the S.E. On 
the 12th he came toan anchor at. Bay de Langle, in the 
illand, latitude 47° 49’ N. longitude 142° 40’ E. Here he 
dearned, that the land be was upon: was called Tchoka, that 
it was an ifland feparated by a very narrow channel from the 
continent, near the mouth of the river Segaliea, at about 
63 leagues N. of the piace where ke then was; and that he 
was about half that diftance from the S, end of the ifland. 
M.-de Ja Peroute then thought it of importance to difcover 
whether this ifland whieh he was upon, was that which the 
geographers call Segalien, and therefore upon the 14th he 
returned to the northward, coafting the ifland. Upon the 
. 29th he anchered in a fine bay, fituated latitude 48° 50/ N. 
longitude 142° 52’ E. which he named Bay d’Efiaign.. Here 
he received a confirmation of what he -had been told in the 
Bay de Langle, and was informed that,he might reach the 
norte extremity of the diland in two days, with a fair wind, 
ul 









- * Almoft all the geographers have peinted eut an ifland under 
the name wf Jego or Jeffo to the N. of Japan, which they have 
feparated from Tartary by a ftrait which they call by the name 

Tofiey. This imaginary ftrait appears towards the 43° N. latitude 
wpon al} the old charts.—(French Edit. Vol, it. p. 375.) 
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but that it was five days ordinary fail with a canoe. Upon 
the 23d, he obferved his latitude 50° 54’, having fcarce ever 
changed his longitude from Bay de Langle. Here he croffed 
a very fine and fheltered bay, which he called De la Jonquiere, 
but did not reconnoitre it more particularly. He was now 
perfuaded that the land along which ‘he had run from the 
47th degree of latitude, was Segalien ifland, and that the 
pretended-ftrait of Tefloy could be only that which divides it. 
from Tartary, nearly im latitude 52°. ~He wifhed to fee if thie 
firait was navigable, but feared, from appearances, that it 
was not. Upon the 24th having fhoaled his water very faft, 
and being then in 18 fathoms, he traverfed the chanuel twice, 
to = if there was any deep part, by which he might proceed 
northward. Upon the 26th he anchoredon the ‘coaft of 
Tartary, aud the next day he went N. N. Bim fight of the 
two coafts towards the middle of the channel 5 when, finding 
the depth of water’ decreafe at the rate of three fathoms a 
league, he let go the anchor in nine fathoms, being afraid 
to proceed any farther under the circumftances in which he 
found himfelf. He then fent out two boats to explore; one 
to the S.E. which foon returned, the other to the N., which 
fet off at feven in the evening, and came back at midnight, 
having gone a league to the N., which was as far as the weather 
permitted. The next morning (28th) M. de la Peroufe 
change! his courfe from the N., and in the evening anchored 
ina bay upon the coaft of ‘Tartary, which he named Bay de 
Caftries. Having been at his higheft latitude, according to the 
aftronomers tables 51° 20/ 43”, longitude 141° 25’; according 
to his own §1° 44’. Upon the 2d of Auguft he left the Bay de 
Caftries, and paffed fouthward near the continent, to recon- 
boitre its coait between latitude 40° and 50°, which he 
had loft fight of in going N. Upon the 8th he came to the 
latitude of the Bay de Langle, which he had left the 14th of 
July. Here he verified his timekeepers; and reports the 
reiult of the obfervations made; and concludes that his 
ehart of the W. of the ifland, and E. of Tartary, is right 
within-a quarter of a degree. Upon the 10th, he ‘anchored 
at the S. point of Segalien ifland, ta which he gave the name 
of Cape Crillon, latitude 45° 57/ N. and longitude 142° 54/ E. 
This ifland is allo called Oku Jeffo, ise. high, or north Jeflo. 
‘-M. de la Peroufe then failed between Cape Crilloa and the 

ifland S. of it (which he calls Jeflo, and Broughton, Infu) 
through a ftrait 12 leagues wide, which, from his difcovery, is 
called by his name. He was now come into the track of the 
Dutch voyagers, and faw Cape Aniva, and the gulf of the 
. L3 fame 
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fame name, nearly in the fame pofition® that the Kaftri- 
cum had placed them. After pafling thefe ftraits, M. dela 
Peroufe took a N. E. courfe iv the diréétion of the Kurile 
Tflands as far as Marekan, and, having tried in vain to pafs 
to the N. of that ifland, he went round its S. W. point, and 
afterwards made the beft of his way to Kamtivhatka, which 
he made September 5th, and on the 7th anchored im ‘the bay 
of Avatfcha. , 

In making this comparifon, it will be unfair to our country~ 
man not to take into confideration the refpeGive conditions 
of the two voyagers. M. de la Peroufe had two good fhips 
fied out for the purpofé of difcovery, and well appointed and 
manned, Captain B. went ia a veilel of 80 tons, one finall 
boat, and a crew of 35 men. M. dela P. arrivéd on the 
coaft of Tartary, in latitude 42° N. by the 11th of June. Cap- 
tain B. began to explore the Gulf of Tartary on the 1ft Sep- 
tember. if M.de la P. might be aliowed to be lefs adven- 
turous, after the lois of his boats and men upon the“American 
coaft, Captain B. will be juftified in ufing as much caution 
after the wreck of his fhip. Under thet difadvantageous 
circumfiances the Englith navigator purfued his courte up 
the channel of the Guif of Tartary farther than M. deta P. 
did, and examined the farther part more accurately ; for M. 
dela P. having found the water fhoal very faft in that part, 
(i. e. at the tate of three fatho:ns in a league) came to an 
anchor innine fathoms, and his boat went only a league be- 
youd his anchorage; fo that he did not fee the extremity of 
the fea he was entering into, and returned without knowing 
whether it was a channel or a gulf. Captain B. went on till 
he was in lefs than two fathoms water, and faw the land before 
him clofirg fo near as to prevent ail patfage for veilels to the 
north. In- this examination we recognize the fteady courage 
and perfeverance which diftinguifh the Englifth feamen. in 
point-of difcovery our countryman is aot inferior: The Gulf 
of Tartary was explored by them both. If M. dela P. dif- 
covered the firait called by his name, Captain B. difcovered 
the ftrait of Matfinai. M. dela P. afcertained the fituation 
ef Cape Noto, on the weft fide of Japan, and Captain B. laid 
down a great part of the eaft ‘coaft of that large Mland ; and 
alfe the weftern and iouth-eaft fides of the Me of Infu. The 
bays of De Langie, D’Ettaign, and De Cafiries; which were’ 

; : found 





“* Cave Aniva is the S. E. point of Segalien, and the gulf lies 
between that-point and Cape Crillon. p . 
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found by M.dela P. are not of more importance to navi- 
gators, than the bay of Endermo, and the Harbour of Tchofan, 
which Captain B. has made known to them. 

We obierve that there is fome difference of longitude be- 
tween the accounts of the two navigators ; and that in Cap- 
tain B.’s chart and tables of the coa{t of Tartary, and places 
adjacent, are not fo far to the eaft as in thofe of M. de la 
Peroufe. For inftance, the bay of De Caftries at the north 
end of the gulf is in M. de la P. longitude 142° 2’ E. in 
pian B. about long. 140° 457. 

nis voyage is not written fo much for thofe who read to 
amufe themielves, as for feamen and men of f{cience. In works 
of this nature the matter is more important than the form ; 
and the author of the prefent was perhaps aware of the judi- 
cious direétions which Monfieur dela Peroufe gave for the 
publication of his difcoveries. — 

‘ Let not my journal (faid he in his letter to the marine 
minifter) be entrufted to a man of letters, who will facrifice 
to a fine phrafe the proper word, which may appear harfh 
and barbarous to him, but which the feaman and man of 
fcience would prefer, and will look for in vain; or, perhaps, 
defirous of making it an interefting romance, he will throw 
afide the nautical and aftronomical details, and commit errors 
which may prove fatal to thofe who follow me. But choote 
an editor who may be eapable of calculating and combining 
my data with thofe of other navigators, of correcting the 
faults which may have efcaped me, and who will nut commit 
others himfelf. Such an editor will give the technical details 
in a rough unpolifhed ftyle, but concifely and like a feaman; 
and he will perform his tafk well, by publifhing as I would 
do it myfelf.’ (Pref. to Peroufe Voy. p. 3. Eng. Tr. 8vo.) 

Yet the voyage of Captain B. is by no means deftitute 
of amufing and curious information, As an infiance we fhall 
feie& fome occurrences at the Sandwich iflands; which are 
beiier kuow to Europeans thao moft others in the Pacifie 
Ocean, and particularl. by the unhappy fate of Captain Cook, 
who was kilied 1a one of them. 

Captain Broughton vitited thefe iflands twice in the courfe 
of his voyage. ‘ihe firfi time was in the beginning of Jannary 
1706: when he came for vefielhments toa bay in Owyhee, 
and ftaid three weeks. 


“ Here (faid he) I had every reafon to be fatisfied with our 
reception, and with the general behaviour of the natives. No theft 
of any confequence was committed, nor any interruption given to 
our purfmits. ‘Though nearly the whole of the thip’s company were 
at different times on fhore, yet they were never infulted, but treated 
with uniferm goodwill aud kindnefs. We received ample — 
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of hogs ‘fent us onthe part of the chief,'Ta-maah-maah; throughs 
the infence which.one John Young, a bBritifh feaman, had over 
him: This man had been refident in the ifland for fix years. : Ta- 
maah-wmaah, with all bis chiefs and .16,000 men, was now abfent: 
on an expedition ,againf the iflands to the weftward, all of which. 
he had conquered, but: Atooi.. The -executive power of’ Owyhee 
was in the meantime carried on, under the fuperintendance of 
Young, by a blind chief, named Mahooa, who paid every attention 
to our wants. The.priefts were alfo particularly kirid to the aftro- 
nomer, and other gentlemen; while they were at the Moruai taking 
obfervations : and the people in general fpoke very higtily of Cap- 
tain Vancouver. Froni. the good impreffion which ‘his condu& 
made upon »themjand. the favourable .fentiments inculcated by’ 
Europeans, who have lived or do now live here, | believe that any 
veffel may touch at this ifland in fafety, and be amply fupplied with 
refrefhments. The cattle, left by Captain Vancouver, had bred, and, 
were in excellent order$ and it is probable they will ftock the ifland. 
The goats multiply prodigicufly: I-added a male and. female, 
leaving them under the care of Young, with a breed of geefe and 
ducks. The firft-lieutenant fpared-them his pidgeons. Some vines 
from Port Jackfon, and various feeds, were planted and fown during 
our-fiay. From Owyhee we failed to Mowee, aid anchored off the 
village of Rahina. This village -had been the refidence of 4 chief, 
now dead; upon the arrival of Ta-maah-maah ‘it was entirely 
ruined; and it prefented to us a ipeétacle of wretched hovels, - 
which fheltered fome who ftill lived there till the conqueror fhould 
make-a diftribution of the ifland among his followers. No hogs 
were.to be’ feen, and our fupplies in all refpects fell thort ‘of our 
expectations. __- : , ! > 

* The next ifland we came to was Wohahoo, Here we found 
Ta-maah-ivaah, who fent to know if he fhould fire his great guns 
in honour of our arrival: I advifed him to fave his powder. . The 
next morning-he paid us a vifit, attended ‘by all his chiefs, dreffed 
for the occation,.. He bimfelf wore European clothes, with a beau- 
tiful cloak compofed of yellow feathers, which nearly covered him. 
We _ received from him twenty hogs and fome cocoa nuts; and; 
having taken in our water,. we got under way.-: Indeed there was 
no inducement to ftay, as we could not procure refrefhments. The 
fituation of the natives was miferable; they were nearly -flarving ; 
nor.was there any profpect of their future fubfidtence,, for no-culti- 
vation was to be feen. -The attention of 'la-maah-maah was en- 
tirely engrofied by a vefiel whieh was ¢onitructing, for him by 
Englith carpenters. She was juft planking when we failed, and — 
was about 40 tons burden. In this veffe] and his boats it was his. 
intention to proceed to Atooi,and complete his conquefts by thé 
reduction of that ifland 1 endeavoured, but in vain, 10:difuede 
Ta-maah-maah from this.expedition,, European vetiels bave fur- 
nifhed this chief with fu large.a fupply of mufkets and ammunition, 
together with fome three apd four pounders for his, boats, that he 
prefumes his force is equal,to.any, atvempt, particularly. as he has 
fixtken Europeans with him. After leaving Wohahoo we proceeded 
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to Atooi, Which we found in a ftate of war. The contending chiefs 
were named Taava and Timoree. The Europeans in the party of 
the former came to us, and by their affiftance we completed our 
watering, which we could not etfect at Wohalioo. Taava fent us 
abundance of ‘vegetables, and 40 hogs; and he himfeif paid us a 
vifit, when'l made him a fuiteble return for his attentions. While 
he was ‘on beard, feveral canoes were feen coming round the: 
Ek. pointof the bay. Thefe, we underftood, contained the oppofite 
party; who intended to pay-us a vifit alfo. ‘Taava inftantly left us 
on perceiving them. Timorée afterwards came with his vefiels= 
in one of them a fwivel was mounted. This young chief remained 
on board all might, and then left us, feemingly gratified with his 
prefents and reception. He wds very anxious to have fome powder, 
but [-refifted every application for that article, during my ftay 
amoung thefe iflands, ’ 

' « We tteered from Atooi for Quehow, taking with us an European 
to affft in collecting yams at that ifland: but the weather pre- 
vented us from receiving them after they had been colleéted. We, 
therefore, difmiffed the European with his canoe at Onelow, giving 
hin fome recompenfe for his trouble. This man had been tranfe. 
ported to Botany Bay, and came from thence in an American 
brig; from which he deferted at Atooi, where he is much couried 
by Taava, whofe caufe he has preferred to that of Timoree.” 


Such was the ftate in which Captain Broughton found the 
Sandwich Iflands at his vifitin January. Qn the 6th of July 
he returned to.them again from the coaft of America, and an- 
chored in his former ftation at Owyhee. 


« We experienced, {fays he] the fame kind attention as before, 
during our ftay in the bay; and were amply fupplied with hogs 
and vegetables, ‘In return, we gave fheets of copper, iron hoops, 
and nails.” The ducks which we had left had bred, and the 
cattle had alfo mueh increafed in number. John Young, who had 
gone with me from hence to Wohahoo, was returned; but Ta- 
maah-maah and all the chiefs were ftill to the weftward. Their 
abience hadmuch increafed the power of a chief, named Naamete- 
haw; who was in a ftate of revolt, and acquiring, by degrees, the 
whole ifland: He had ‘already gained four out of its fix diftritts, 
and was approaching near to Karakukooa [the place where Captain 
8. anchored] where there was little chance of ‘refiftance; for the 
people were averte to fighting, becaufe they had no chief, in whom 
they confided, to lead thém on. The only perfon of that rank ‘was’ 
Mahooa, who had loft his fight... He withed much to go with us to 
Wohahoo, that he might explain the ftate of affairs to fa-maah- 
maah; but the :people, having no- other chief, would not permit 
him. Of five’.Ewropeans who had fided ‘with Mahooa, oné was | 
killed in the laft fkirmith with the rebels, and their léader vowed’ 
vengeaiice againft the four who ftill renvained. It feemed ftrange — 
that 'Ta-maah-niaah fhould Jeave his ifland thus expofed totan 
ufurper: bat while his foolith defire of foreign conquett it a 
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himfelf and his friencs, he was afraid to fend any of them home 
{te Owyhee), left they too fhould join with the revolters. We left 
Owyhee on the 22d, and on the 25th arrived at Wehahoo, where 
we waited for Ta-maah-mah. He came to us in @ large failing 
boat, which was built by the Europeans living in this.ifland, and 
was intended for the invation of Atooi: but when they endeavour- 
ed to reach that ifland the weather proved too boifterous for their 
canoes; and the revolt at Owyhee had now caufed an alteration 
in their plans. Wohahoo, with refpeét to provifions, was worfe 
than ever ; and the fcarcity had caufed the defiruction of many of 
the unfortunate natives, who, for abfolute want, had been induced 
to fteal whatever came in their way. For thefe thefts they were 
murdered by their chicis in the moft barbarous manner, aad many 
were burnt to death. It was computed that Ta-maah-maah had 
loft 6000 of his people by the conaueft of this ifland, and fubie- 
quent calamities. He was very anxious to get from me every 
article for the complete equipment of his vefiel, even guns and 
powder. [I gave him feveral things much more ufeful; and we 
parted in the mofi friendly manner, with his permiffion to make a 
fettl-ment on any cif the ulands I pleafed. 

“The following day (the 26th) we touched at.Atoni, and the 
next morning began to take in water; when the natives pretended 
it was private property, and demanded to be paid fur it in powder, 
But upon my fending an armed force to protect the watering party, 
no farther oppofition was made. Th’: ifland, fince our Jaft vifit, had 
been entirely fubdved by Taava; and his opponent, Timuree, now 
lived with him, divetied of all power. We made no purchafe here; 
for orders had been given to fell us nothing, unlefs we paid for it 
either by mufkets or powder. A fhip from Briftol had bought 
hogs here at that price, On the 27th an Englifhman came on 
board, who faid that the chief, upon hearing it was our thip, had 
given directions to fupply us with provifions, and that a perfon 
would be with us the next day, for that purpofe. As I did not believe 
this man, I would not wait, but defired him to follow us to Onehow, 
with what he could procure. We were joined the next evening, at 
that ifland, by the man who was dire¢ted, at Atooi, to furnifh us 
with provifions. His name was Tupararo. I enquired after 
Hughes, the Englifhman, who fhould have come with him. He af 
fured me he would be’with us in the morning, when we thould have 
plenty of yams and potatoes. 

“In the forenoon of the next day, Tupararo having left the hip 
with a defign, as he faid, of finding me previfions, the cutter was 
ordered to bring whatever he might have to fend; and the mate was 
commanded to go on fhore, with two marmes armed, and a man 
to barter, while the boat’s crew, with a midfhipman, were to remain 
near. ‘They had net been gone long, when the officer upon 
deck acquainted me that mofi of the canes were gone on fhore. 1 
therefore directed the boat’s fignal to be made: it was then 11 
o'clock: we faw them ftrike a imal] tent which they had pitched 
on fhore, and immediately after heard a firing from the poet 2 
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alittle while afignal for help was hoifted, and I fent an officer and 
marines in the pinnace to their affiftance. The cutter then re- 
turned, and [| learnt, with much concern, that the two marines were 
killed, and that the mate and botanift (who went to barter) had ef- 
caped with the greateft difficulty. The pinnace remained on thore 
to prote& the dead bodies from the natives, who feemed anxious to 
get them; and fired fome mufkets at the pinnace, whofe balls 
went through her; but a fhot or two from her fwivel foon difperfed 
them, and all was quiet. ts 

« Of all the murders committed in thefe iflands, this feems to have 
been as unprovoked asany. The caufe of it I cannot account for, 
but the ciréumftances were as follow: The mate on feeing the fignal, 
ordered the boat in, and ftruck the ient. ‘The mariues unfixed their 
bayonets, and one of them gave his firelock to the botaniti, while 
he put the tent into the bag. At this inftant the botanift was 
knocked down from behind; asid Tupararo ran away with the fire- 
lock which the botanift had dropt. The marines were likewife 
firuck down, but recovering themfelves they retreated into the furf, 
while the natives preffed violently upon them. The mate reached 
the boat in fafety ; and the ‘botanift efcaped by flabbing a man in 
the water who had feized him: but the ill-fated marines encumber- 
ed with their accoutrements, were murdered in the water by the 
favages. On examining their bodies, one appeared to have receiv- 
ed feveral ftabs with his own bayonet; the other had got a fevere 
contuiion in his head, and feemed to have been drowned. 

“ | was anxious to return to Atooi before the news could arrive 
there; it heing our opinion that the murder was concerted in that 
iland; and that Hughes had knowledge of the {cheme, becaufe he 
did not come with Tupararo. We were defirous, therefore, to get 
fone of the chiefs into our power, that we might oblige them to 
deliver up Tupararo, and the other principals in this horrid villany - 
bui the wind being full eaft, and invariably fixed in that quarter, 
left me no proipect of again feeing Atooi: | was therefore obliged 
to give up the idga, and according)y made fail to the weftward.” 

The tranfaétions here related will afford matter for much 
various reflection, according to the light in wiich men may 
be difpofed to view them. We fee a chief who has all the 
difpofitions in the world to become a mighty monarch, with 
an ambition as towering, and a naine as Tong as the greateft 
emperor in Europe; what pity, that he has not a more ample 
fphere of.conqueft and glory! Is not this hero, with his run- 
away felons from Botany Bay, as worthy to be the founders of 
ah empire, as Romulus and the rabbie of his afylum? He knows 
that the acquisition ef a navy is the neceflary and immediate 
fep to that end: and we dare affirm, that the galley which 
the Romans firft fought in was not fo good a veilei as that 
which the Englifh carpenters built for Ta-maah-maah. The 
arts of Europe are beginning to appear among the inhabitants 
of the South Sea iflands; and the firft ufe they make of them 
sfor purpofes of deftruétion. We have taught them how to 
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handle fire-arms; and our profit of it is, that they have turned 
them upon ourfelves. This retribution is natural and juft. 
To communicate fuch knowledge muft have been the act of 
men as favage as themfelves: and if, on the other hand, we 
have in fome particulars improved their condition, yet it 
would be hazardons to affert, that the goud outweighs the 
evil, in the refult of the intercourfe with Europe. 

~ In the perutal of this volume we found fome little inaccu- 
racies of grammar, and much want of uniformity in fpellin 
the proper names. The nature of the work forbids us to dwell 
upon thefe flight errors and a few others, which appear to 
be of the prefs, particularly in the lift of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of Infu and Corea, which are fo full of blunders as 
to be aimoft unintelligible. With refpect to the prints, we 
think that the repreieatation of the inhabitants of Volcano 
Bay does not correfpoud with the verbal defcription, nor by 
any means give the idea of a man almoft covered with long 
biack hair, p. 105; and we were difappointed at not finding 
among the cuarts that which Captain B. received from tie 
Japanefe, which mui bea fiuxular euriofity. (See p. 101.) We 
hope that an atiention to there hints will improve the next 
edition of a work, which is to be recommended to all thofe 
who may navigate the feas beyond China, or who defire to 
estend ther knowledge of geography ‘by an acquaintance 
with its lateft difcoveries. BRE - 





Art.CVII. A short Statement of fome important Faéts relative to 
the late Election of a Mathematical Profejor in the University of 
Edinburgh ; accompanied with original Papers and critical Ke- 
marks. 8vo. pp. 127. Price 2s. 6d. Creech, aud Conitable 
and Co. Edinburgh ; Cadell and Davies, London. 18035. 


Wwe are forry for the circumftances which gave occafion 
to the prefent fiaiement. The clergy of Scotland, as 
2 body, have fo long merited the high regard of their c.untry, 
in every part of their conduct, that it is with fincere concem 
that we fee them engaged in controverfy on a fibjéét which 
they do not appear to have fufficiently confidered, and: es- 

" ‘poted to a charge, in which a deficiency of information or of 
Judgment does not form the graveft part. nn 

The circumftances are fhortly thefe. On the death of Mr. 
Robifon, and the removal of Mr. Playfair to the profefforthip 
of natural philofophy, the vacant chair- of mathematics be- 
came the object of honourable competition among thofe who 
had attended to this branch of fcience, and a fufficient oppor- 
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tunity was. afforded for candidates in every part of the ifland 
to bring forward their pretenfions. The firft that appeared 
was the Reverend Mr. Macknight, one of the minifters of 
Edinburgh, who for a confiderable time had been occafionaily 
employed as affiftant to Mr. Robifon, when unable to attend 
from indifpofition. On his firft application, it feems to have 
been geuerally underftood, that, in the event of his fuccefs, he 
would refign, as was ufual, his ecclefiaftical preferment ; but 
fhortly after the friends of this gentleman openly avowed their 
determination, that he fhould either enjoy both offices, or 
give upall thoughts of the profefforthip. This determination, 
jupported, as it appeared to be, by a powerful party, excited 
confiderable alarm among many of the beft friends of the 
univerfity; and Profeflor Stewart and Profeffor Playfair thought 
it their duty to addrefs tie Lord Proyoft on the fubject. In 
two letters given at the beginning of this pamphlet, thefe 
gentlemen produce ‘the moft convincing reafons for pectin 
againft fuch an innovation, and fhow, in the cleareft and moft 
fatisfactory manner, that the general interetis of the univerfity 
would {utter mott materially if it were allowed. 

Among the other candidates for the vacant chair, was Mr. 
Leflie ; and fortunately juft at this time the Royal Society of 
London adjudged to him Count Kumford’s prize, for his Ex- 
perimental Inquiry concerning Heat. This mark of diftine- 
tion, in addition to other very high teftimonies in his favour, 
naturally and juttly produced a firong impreflion on the 
minds of the electors, and he was alia as likely to be 
the fuccefstul candidate; when tome obfcure infinuations to 
the difadvantage of his charaéter and principles began io be 
fecretly circulated, and a day or two before the time of elec- 
tion he was aecufed of maintaining a very dangerous dottrine, 
in a note fubjoined to his Experimental Inquiry into the Nature 
and Propagation of Heat,—a doGrine which, st was iaid, in- 
volved all the atheiftical principles of Mr. Hume’s philigfo- 
phy. The paflage is this: 

“* Mr, Hume is the firft, as far as I know, who has treated 
caufation in a truly philofophic manner. His Effay on 
Neceflary. Connexion feems a model of clear and accurate 
teafoning. But it was only wanted to difpei the cloud of 
myftery which had fo long darkened that important fub- 
ject. The unfophifticated fentimeats of mankind are in 
perie& unifon with the deductions oi logic, and imply no- 
thing more at bottom, in the relation of caufe and. effect, 
than a conftant and .invariable fequence.’—From the con- 
text it appears clearly. that it was of phyfical caufes alone that 
Mr. Lelie was {peaking. ‘ 

2 
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On hearing of an intended meeting of the minifters of 
Edinburgh to oppote his eleétion, Mr. Leflie tranfinitted a 
letter to Dr. Hunter, profeffor of divinity, difavowing, in the 
moft folemn manner, the inference which had been drawn 
from his note, by his opponents. This letter, though it en- 
tirely fatisfied Dr. Hunter, was pronounced unfatisfactory by 
the gentlemen of the meeting, who proceeded to enter their 
protett againft the election of Mr. Leflie, till their doubté 
about his principles fhould be removed. A paper was in con- 
fequence prefented to the patrons of the univerfity by the 
minifters of Edinburgh, claiming an obfolete right of advil- 
ing in the election of profeffors, and protelting againtt the 
validity of any eleétion which might take place before their 
advice had been regularly received. Under the fanétion, 
however, of judicial authority, the magiftrates proceeded in 
Mr. Leilie’s election. 

It is faid, that no inftance is on record in which an avifa- 
menium of the minifters of Edinburgh was before interpofed 
in the election of a mathematical profeffor; and on this fub- 
ject it is juttly obferved by the author of the prefent fiate- 
ment, that “ ln former times, when the idea had not been yet 
conceived of uniting profefforfhips and ecciefiaftical livings 
in the fame perfons, fome plaufible arguments might have 
been urged in favour of the expediency of a right of avifa- 
mentum, which will not apply now, when the clergy of 
Edinburgh, by afpiring at every univerfity office which 
becomes vacant, beyond the circles af medicine and law, 
have io clear an intereft in difcountenancing the preten- 
fious of whatever lay-candidates fhall prefiime to interfere 
with the monopoly at which they are aiming.” 

It muft mdeed be acknowledged that under all the circum- 
fiances of the cafe, the claim of the right of avifamentum was 
peculiarly ill-timed, 

The affair had now excited much attention, and attempts 
having been made by an anonymous attack in the news 
papers, and by a memorial clandetiinely circulated in different 
parts of the country, to create a prejudice in the public mind 
againft Mr. Leilie, Profefior Stewart felt himielf called upon, 
previous to the meeting of the general ailembly, to whom 
the quefiiun was to be referred, tou endeavour to correé thele 
inifreprefentations: This talk he has performed apparently 
with tairnefs, and certainly with abihty. He has clearly 
fhown that the doétrine which has formed the ground of ac- 
culation againft Mr. Leflie, has been held and maintained 
by men the moti eminent for their piety as well as learn- 
ing—by Bacon, Barrow, Clarke, and Berkely, and that both 
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the example of thefe illuftrious and religious charaéters, and 
a parr examination of -the doétrine itfelf, fatisfattorily 
prove that Mr. Hume’s fceptical conclufion is in no wile 
neceflarily connected with his premifes. The premifes of Mr. 
Hume’s argument in fact amount to no more than this, that 
we do not know how the continual changes which take place 
in phyfical events, are produced. This furely is what every 
accurate obferver of facts muft acknowledge. Mr. Hume 
has never proved, nor approached towards proving, that there 
are no efficient caufes in the univerfe. On the contrary, 
his very definition of caufe feems to admit efficiency, though 
it implies an ignorance of the mode of its operation. He 
fays that a cauie may be defined to be, “ an object followed 
by another, and where if the firft object had not been, the 
fecond never had exifted.” But if efficient caufes be ad- 
mitted, and. we cannot difcover thefe caufes in matter, the 
natural and obvious inference is to the Deity. Mr. Hume 
allows that the fame cuftomary tranfition of the imagi- 
nation from one objcé to its ufual attendant, which aflures 
us that fire will burn to-morrow becauie it has burned to- 
day, would affure us that there had been fome inhabitants in 
a country in which we obferved works of art. From the 
conftant concomitance of intelligence and works of art, we 
legitimately infer, that if the firit had not been, the fecond 
had never exifted; and by the fame proceis of the under- 
fianding, when we contemplate the marks of defign in the 
works'of nature, we infer that if intellizence had not been, 
thefe works, which indicate deiign, would never have exilied. 

This conclafion follows from the fame principle in the 
human mind by which we are adffured of all the refults of 
experience ; nor is this couclufion invalidated from the fullet 
avowal of our ignorance us to the manner in which mind 
operates upon matter, or matter operates upon other matter. 

We entirely therefore agree with Profeilor Stewart in the 
following paliage, which he quotes from his own work on the 


Elements of the Phitofophy of the Human Mund: 


“Mr. Hume had the merit of fhowing clearly to philofophers, 
that our common language, with refpeét to caufe and effect, is merely 
analogical, and that if there be any links among phyfical events, 
they muft for ever remain invifible to us. If this part of his fyftem be 
admitted, and if at the fame time we admit the authority of that 
principle of the mind which leads us to refer every change to an 
tficient caufe, Mr. Hume’s do@rine feems more favourable to 
Theifm, than even the common notions upon this fubject; as it 
keeps the Deity always in view, not only as the firft but as the cone 
tantly operating caufe in nature, and as the great connetting prin- 
siple among all the various phenomena which we obferve.” 


Profeffor 
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Profeffor Stewart proceeds to fhew that even after Mr, 
Hume’s writings bad been generally circulated, and the feep- 
tical conclufion which he had drawn from the argument above 
alluded to was well known, divines and philofophers ftil] con- 
tinued to mr the premifes, though they” rejeGed the con- 
fequences. We fhould indeed have been deeply concerned if 
this had not been ‘the cafe ; and, in the prefent inftance; we 
only regret that the lift is not larger. There is no quarter 
from which we apprehend more danger to the higheft in- 
terelis of fociety, than from that timidity of difpofition which 
deters us from ufing the beft weapons in the caufe of truth, on 
account of their accidental affociatioh with fome unpopular 
bname. 

Atter fiating the authorities for the opinion held by Mr. 
Leflie, on the fubjeét of caule and effect, the author examines 
the opinions of Mr. Leflie’s accufers ; and it appears pretty 
clearly, that they had not well confidered the wording of the 
fentence which they propote as their metaphyfical teft. On 
this fubject they feem to be entirely ont of their depth ; and 
it muft be acknowledged, that if the moft obvious meaning of 
their words be taken, the conclufion to be deduced from them, 
would be much more unfavourable to the caufe of religion, 
than any which could fairly be deduced from the doctrine on 
which they have {fo illogically and unjuftly founded a charge 
of atheilm. 

As Profeflor Stewart himfelf had always maintained the 
faine opinions refpeécting caufe and effeét which were the tub- 
ject of fo grave an acculation againft Mr. Leflie, fome warmth 
in the defence of thefe opinions is undoubtedly excuiable. 
As a further apology, however, for any thing of this kind 
which might have efcaped him, he concludes in tlie follow- 
lug manner: 


“fam not confcious that in any thing contained in the foregoing 
ages | have exprefied myfelf with a warmth or an afperity which 
the fubject did not merely juftifv, but impericufly demand, 1 have 
confined myfelf, as far as 1 was able, to facts and to reafonings, and 
have often ftruggled hard to fupprefs the indignant emotions which 
I feel rifing within me. But if,im any inftance, I have unconfcioufly 
fiepped beyond thofe limits which it was my earneft with not to 
‘tranfgrefs, let Mr. Leflie’s accufers refleét on the circumftances of 
their own conduct on the morning of his election, Let them 
remember that it was at the critical moment, when this gentle- 
man,—a perfon who had never offended them, or at leaft whofe 
only conceivable ofience was his competition with ove of their 
ve song a a he was flattering himifelf with the confident Lope 
_of obtaining at Jength the reward of a virtuous and laborious lite, 
devoted from his earlieft years to the purfuits of fcienge, and uot 
many 
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many days after the fuffrages of the Royal Sogiety of London had 
entitled bim to lift up his head in this metropolis, as a man who had 
done honour to his native land ;—it was at this*moment, that all 
his future profpeéts were to be blafted for ever ; the well-earned 

rize which he was about to receive, fnatched from his grafp; and 


_he himfelf ftigmatized as a difgrace to his parent church, proclaim- 


ed to be unworthy of belonging to any other, and pointed out to 
the fcorn and ‘execration of the wife and good in every quarter of 
the globe. Let me remind them, in the laft place, that this charge 
of atheifm was deliberately and publicly preferred with all the im- 
pofing folemnities of legal forms, within a few hours of the time 
when. Mr. Leflie’s explanatory letter had been read in their hear- 
ing; and thatin the aét of prefenting their written remonftrance to 
the patrons of the univerfity this letter was not only fuppreffed, 
but no intimation was given that fuch a letter exifted.” 


The appendix contains the two papers before alluded to, 
from the opponents of Mr. Leflie, one publifhed in the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant; and the other privately circulated 
among the gentlemen who were to attend the general af- 
fembly, In. the third edition of this pamphlet two other 
papers are added,—a letter from the Prefbytery of Edinburgh 
to the Senatus Academicus, and the anfwer. The fubftante 
of the,letter is contained in the following paflage:—“ Whereas 
for many years paft, the members of the Univerfity of Edin- 


-burgh bave not.been in the ufe of complying with thofe aéts 


of the parliament of Scotland, by which they are exprefsly 
required . to acknowledge, profefs, and fubfcribe, before -this 
Pretbytery, the confeffion of faith which was ratified by the 
faid parliament on the 7th day of June, 1690—It is moved, 
that the F oefig tes fhould appoint a committee of their num- 


ber to write, in their name; a letter to the reverend George 
Baird, principal of the univerfity, intimating the defire and 
expectation of the Prefbytery, that the laws on this fubje@ 
thall be obferved and obeyed by the faid univerfity.” 

The anfwer of the Senatus Academicus is calm and dignified. 
After taking notice of fome unfortunate coincidences of-dates 
refpecting ‘the prefent determination of the Prefbytery to give 
effe& to thofé ftatutes which had lain dormant for half a 
century, they profefs their perfec willingnefs to do what the 
laws of the ftate and of the church prefcribe, and their readi- 
nels to attend the reverend Prefbytery whenever they fhall be 
required to appear before it for that purpofe. 

_ They concinde with the following remark, in which we en — 
tirely coincide. cd 8 

“Th the meantime, the Senatus Academicus flatter themfelves, 
that it'Wilf hot be confidered as prefumptuous on their part to.re- 
mind fach" of'the younger members of the Prefbytery as were 
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formerly their own pupils, (and the fenior. Profeffors haye the 
pleafure to remark that they forny at prefent a very large  pro- 
portion of that reverend body), that the interefts of religion are 
not ‘eflectually promoted by its happy influence on the character 
and temper of its minitters, and that an extraordinary profeflion of 
geal fur its external forms is never fo tikely to afford matter of 
triimph t6 its enemies, as when a fufpicion is allowed to -arife in 
thé public mind, that it has been employed in fubferviency to the 
interefied views of individuals, or to the purpofes of an ecclefiattical 
party.” 











CVIN. Remarks on the Use of the Definitive Article in the Greei: 
Jert of the New Tefament, containing many new Proofs of’ the 
Divinity of Chri, frone Pajinges which were wrongly tranflated 
inthe common Englith Verjon. By Granville Sharp. To whieh 
is added an Appendix: containing, 1,.a Table of Evidences of 
Chril’'s Divinity, by Dr. Wiatby; 2,4 plain Argument from the 
Gofpel Lliftiorg for the Da inity of Chri, hy the former learned 
Editor; and two other Appendixes, added by the Author. The 
ad Edition, 12mo. pp. 188. Price 53 6d. Verner and Hood, 
London, 


NVENTION, as it is the nobleft exertion, is the highefi 
pratte of talents. But every innevator is not an inventor: 


andshe who publifhes novelties is not always a publifher of 
truth. The fubject of-criticifin, whether in a dead or a living 
language, is.circumferibed in {fo narrow a compais, or depends 
upen principles fo: much on a level with the feelings and ap- 
prehenfion of mankind, that there is:in it-little room for dil 
coverme what. was not-pievioully known; and he who de- 
Viatcs trom the common ifentiments, will be found, for the 
most part, to deviate from reafon and propriety. It wall not, 
thereture, appear furprifing, if we have occation rather to 
commend the prefent writer for his upright intention, thar to 
applaud him for fuperior penetration. We do wot intend, 
indvad, to queftion the dottrine which. he fupports, but it 
vur office as critics; aad our duty as impartial: crities, briefly 
tw. expole the futility. of what he calls xew proofs, : 

- Phe rules of interpretation which Mr. Sharplays down are ob- 
{cure und mtricate. ‘be reader mut wonder how the article can 
have the mylterious power here afligned to-it; and isapt tointer, 
that the author,.as beowas labouring in fupport of an incom- 
prehentible tenet, thought it proper to give his argument alto 
an air of incomprehenfibility.. . The. primary ufe.of the Greek 
atticle confified in ‘direéting the attention of. the perfon ad- 
dreJed to the object {pecified by the noun fucceeding it, and 
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was therefore a pronoun merely demonttrative, anfwering to 
our definitives this, that. From this application of the article 
have been deduced two offices; one of which, and no other, 
it bears on all occafions; that is, by fixing the attention upon 
an object, it ferves either to define that object, or to render it 
prominent and emphatic in contradiftin¢ction to fomething 
elfe. We will illuttrate this pofition by one of Mr. Sharp’s 
examples, Mary is reprefented (Luke i. 47.) as faying, “ My 
{pirit rejoiced in God my Saviour, em te Se» re cwrng povy 
literally, in the God the Saviour of me. Now the firlt article 
marks or limits the objet in which her {pirit rejoiced. She 
rejoiced in God, and not iz man or any other worldly thing. 
It is prefixed to the fecond noun, to render prominent and 
emphatic the relation of Saviour. Had it been omitted, the 
meaning would have been the fame, with this difference, that 
theterm Saviour would have been fomewhat funk, would 
have loft. its emphafis or prominence. The article having 
done this fervice, does no more : yet Mr. S. afligns it a higher 
and more magifterial office, and fuppofes that the repetition of 
it mdieates the fucceeding noun cute to be detcriptive of the 
fame perfon with Stos, the preceding. That they defcribe the 
fame being, is, indeed, in the prefent inftance, a fact; but 
we learn this fa not from the article, but by means very dif> 
ferent. One of the primary and moft obvious rules of gram- 
mar in all languages, is, that two or more nouns meaning the 
ijame thing are put in the fame cafe; and a reader obferving 
this is adam 5 in concluding, that nouns, like thofe above 
ufed in the fame cafe, do mean the fame perfon. This prin- 
ciple is fo very obvious that a tchool-boy could not overlook 
it; yet Mr. S. endeavours to fet it afide, and to introduce a 
new rule of hisown. “ For,” fays he, (See rule fecond) “a 
repetition of the article before the fecond noun has the effect 
or power of fignifying that it means the fame perfon or thing 
with the firfi.” 

This rule is limited by the omiflion of the conjunétion. 
When that is inferted, the article adopts an oppofite fignifica- 
tion, and implies, that the nouns fo conjoined expreis dif- 
ferent. perfons or things. ‘The very examples which our 
author ‘has chofen to dlafivate this rule, demonftrate its 
weaknels and evenabfurdity. John i. 17. O vos dia Macees 
oon a apis man iy candace tia Incov Xprroveyevero. Here xapss ineans 
the goipel as a gift of ineftimable value in itfelf, and be- 
ftowed on the moft generous conditions, in oppofition to the 
burdenfome rites of the Mofiic Jaw. The Levitical code 
Was, for the moft:- part, but a type or fhadow of what Chrift 
taught, did, and fuffered; contequently the .gofpel, as the 
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fulfilment of the law, is morcover termed 1% ante the truth, 
or more properly the reality. This is the ufual meaning of 
the term. Thus Plutarch, de If, p. 21, calls the Egyptian 
miyfteries ayvdpas eupacss tm; arwdeas; and Origen, comment- 
ing on this very place, writes aartaay vmepRawew gras xo 
rumous, the reality exceeds the fnadows and types. The nouns 
« and @ySaa are not, then, as our author would have us to 
believe, though preceded each of them by the article deferip- 
tive of two different things, but of the fame thing under dif- 
ferent relations to the law of Mofes; and the meaning of the 
Evangelitt, ts, “ The luw, confifling of burdenfome ceremonies 
and fymbolical types, was given by Mofes ; but the gofpel, which 
is a free gifi, und a realization and fulfilment of thofe types, 
came by Chriji.” This isthe lightin whieh the verfe was un- 
derficad by the ancient commentators, and it is a fenfe both 
appropriate and beautiful. The hittorian repeats the article, 
in order to render that chara¢ter of truth and reality, which 
marks the gofpel in contradifiinction to the Mofaic inftitation, 

prominent and emphatic as that of favour and benignity. 
When Lazarus was brought forth from the fepulchre, mul- 
titudes of perfons were prefent, who had not witnedfled his 
interment. If, therefore, the divine power had, while within 
the cave, reftored to him the ufe of bis limbs, and he had 
walked out, they might have fuppofed that he had not aétually 
died, but that the miracle was a preconcerted f{cheme be- 
tween bim, his fifters, and Jefus. The wifdom of God ob- 
viated this fufpicion, by caufing him to. be conveyed out of 
the cave, in the manner he had been depofited ; i.e. with his 
hands and feet bound with grave clothes. This circumftance 
the hiftorian is careful to notice; and, in order to bring 
forward as it were to the eye of the reader, the bands and the 
feet as bound up, he prefixes the article to gach, Edenh 6 
sretrmns dedecevos toug weds xs tas xeipas. John xi. 44. Now, 
according to our critic, the article is repeated to denote that 
the fuceeeding expreffes a different thing from the preceding 
noun: in other words, that the hands of Lazares were diftinct 
things from his feet. But if the article had this unaccount- 
able power, was it neceflary to convey fuch information? Did 
there ever exift a reader fo fenfelefs, as not to know that a 
ian’s hands are not:the fame things with his feet. The ule 
of it, as the vehicle ef duch intelligence, would, indeed, have 
-been a refieGtion upon the evangelift, and would fuppofe 
chim as ignorant of the language which he employed, as he 
owas defiitute of common colathenliog. We thall infert 
‘the-Grft rule in.Mr..Sharp's ewn words, which appear no let: 
vembarraffed in conftrudion than erroneous in principle. | 
“ eb 
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« When the copulative xa: conneés two nouns of the fame cafe, 
{viz. nouns (either fubftantive or adje@ive, or participles) of per- 
fonal defcription, refpecting office, dignity, affinity, or connection, 
and attributes, properties, or qualities, good or ill] if the article 
s, or any of its cates, precedes the firft of the faid nouns or parti- 
ciples, and is not repeated before the fecond noun or participle, 
the latter always relates to the fame perion that is exprefied or 
defcribed by the firtt noun or participle; i.e. it denotes a farther 
defcription of the firfi-named perfon,”—(p. 3,) 


The third example which he has adduced, in illuftration, 
is fufficient to prove its futility, “O Seo; nas marne tov mupiov iyawy 
edt. Itis a rule in the Greek tongue, that when two nouns 
are conneéted by a conjunction, the adjeétive, which qualifies 
the former, is to be extended alfo to the latter. Thus came 
is virtually affected by the article which defines Sees, and iui 
conftruction the claufe is the fame, as though the epoftie had 
written 6 Seog xa: 6 wat, &c. In this and fimilar inftances, 
frequent in all authors, the expreffion is elliptical. The writer, 
feeling no particular reafon to render prominent the charaéter 
of father, leit his reader to fupply the ellipfis; and the only 
difference is, that it remains leis confpicuous and emphatic, 
Of this, however, Mr.S. appears to have been infenfible; and 
bis inattention to the fyntax of the language betrayed him 
to the fubftitution of a pofition which did not exift but in his 
own imagination. We agree with our author in concluding, 
that the terms God and Father denote the fame being; -but 
we draw this conclufion, not from the omiffion of the article, 
but from the context, from the correfponding verb being in 
the fingular, and more elfpeciaily from a previous habit of 
confidering the God and Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift as 
the fame perfon, To claflify the names of things is an office 
of the human underftanding, founded upon previous affocia- 
tions; and to deprive the reafoning faculty of this high pre- 
rogative, and inveft it in a monofyliable, which, from its fre- 
quent recurrence and familiar ufe, is liable, even in the belt 
authors, to be fometimes applied with little or no meaning at 
all, betrays an obliquity of mind bordering on infatuation. 
According to this new theory of Mr.S, the article, inftead 
of being a word deriving its ufe from authority, is fome inde- 
pendent intelligent principle, having power not only to limit 
the names of things, but to identify or diicriminate the objetis 
of which they are deforiptive. What is performed in other 
tongues by common fenfe, is done in Greek, it feems, by 


means of itsarticle. The rales which our author has laid down 


being found -erroneaus, the eonfequence is fuch as might be 
expected.-.W hat he calls a correged verfion,-is ‘but a a 
ut able 
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able perverfion of the original texts. The following is a lit 


of the paflages fo perverted : 


“ Common Verfion. 


“In the kingdom of Chrift 
and of God. Eph. v. 5. 

“ According to the grace of 
our God and the Lord Jefus 
Chrift. 2Thef. i. 12. 

“ Before God and the Lord 
Jefus Chrift. 1 Tim.v. 21. 

“ The glorious appearance of 
the Great God and our Saviour 
Jefus Chrift. Tit. ii. 13. 

“ Through the righteoufnefs of 
God and our Saviour Jefus Chrift. 
® Peter i. 1. 

“ And denying our only Lord 
God, and our Lord Jefus Chritt.” 
Jude 4. 


“ Corrected Verfion. 


“ In the Kingdom of Chrift, 
even of Gol. 

“ According to the grace of 
Jefus Chrift our God and Lord. 


“ Before Jefus Chrift the God 
and Lord, 

“The glorious appearance of 
our Great God and Saviour Je- 
fus Chrift. 

“ Through the righteoufnefs 
of Jefus Chrift our God and Sa- 
viour, 

“ And denying our only Ma- 
tter, God and Lord Jefus Chiifi.” 





The epifiles are letters intended to correét the errors which 
certain falfe teachers had introduced in the churches efiablithed 
by their authors; and one principal rule to-afcertain their 
meahing, in a doubtful paffage, is to examine what were the. 
fentiments which they defigned to re¢tify. To this rule, im- 
poriant asit is, Mr.S. has paid as little regard as to’ common 
fenfe and grammar. The dogmus of the herefiarchs might 
be inferred from the apoftolic writings ; but they are diftinGly 
fpecified by Irenwus and others. ‘Their leading and> diftin- 
guithing tenets were, that a God, which they called Bythos, 
exifted fuperior to the only Lord God, the creator of the 
world; that the man Jefus was not the Chrift, but a God, 
called Eon, refiding for a time within him; that they sere 
juftified by grace, and therefore were authoriféd to follow atiy 
practices, however impure, to which their inclination might 

rempt them. The author of this laft notion, according to 
evdoret, was Simon Magus. ‘To thefe particulars the lait 
example from Jude has a pointed reference; and we have, 
therefore, a furer guide to the interpretation of it than Mr. 
Sharp’s new rule. This will appear when cited at. large. 
“There ave certain men crept in unawares, who were betore 
of old ordained to this condemnation, turning the grace of 
‘God unto lafcivionfnefs (that is making the goipel a difpen- 
fation of impure indulgences, under the pretext of being jul- 
tified by grace), and denying the only Lord God, and ‘our 
Lord Jefus Chrift.” In the verfion of ‘our critic, the re- 
ference to the falfe teachers is overlooked; and its — 
coniitt 
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confu# in, withdrawing the attention from the feope of the 
apoitle, and levelling his language againtt thofe who dilbelicve 
the divinity of Jefus in modern days. This is not prodacing 
new proofs, but creating them, and they will be doubtle fs deemed 
more-worthy the genus of Granville Sharp than the apoftoli¢ 
writers. [In the other texts he would appear, if examined, to 
be equally miftaken. Yet crroneous as his rules aud veriion 
feem tous, they have been fupported by men of fome authe- 
rity and reputation ; but this only proves that pofitions, iow- 
ever wide of trath and reaton, will find advocates, even 
among the learned, if calculated to juftify thein in their’pre- 
conceived notions. ‘The book, indeed, with the countenance 
it has received, is a fingutar inftance of that depth of errer 
in whieh it-is poflible for the huwan underlianding to plunge, 
when, leaving the open ground of common fenie, it fallows the 
impulfe of a blind intemperate zeal. ‘The only apology 
which the author can offer, to foften tae feverity of critucitny, 
is the rectitude of his intention. But be onght to know that 
truth ittelf is expofed' to the fufpicion of error, by. unjufi 
methods. of defence, and that evangelical trath is difyraced 
by an illiberal temper. It has been urged againlt Mr. S. yy 
-his powerful adveriary, that, while he was contending for Uy 
theory,of Ghriftianity, he is unacquainted with its fpirit, 
as taught in the New Tefiawnent. The charge is truly fertous, 
and deems to be too much countenanced by the opprobrious 
terms with which he fometimes brands thofe who differ from 
him in matters of {peculation. Candour and Benevolence are 
virtues which throw a luftre over even a bad caufe, and hold 
forth a beautitul palliative of a weak and uninformed under- 
ftanding. On the other hand, when ignorance and imbecility 
are united with rancour and bigotry, the character becdnyes 
difguittal,-and awakens in the beholder no other eimations 
than thofe of melancholy pity or fullen contempt. 





Ant. CIX. Annals of Medicine for the Years 1803-4. Exhibiting 
. a concife View of the late and moft important Diléuverics ia Me- 
‘dicine and’ Medical Philglaphy. By Andrew Duncans Sen. M- D. 
anil Anilrew Dencan, Jun, M.D. Fellows of the Royal Collegeof 
‘Phyfitians,- Edjnburgh: Vol. W1. ~Lijirum 2d, — 8vo.. pp! 563. 
9s. in Boards..’ Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; aud: Murray 
‘London, 1804... = 


Y pas work commenced long, very long; before the dawn of 
A, ourJournal, and it might perhaps be perinitted to depart 
in peace al its lalt, long drawn figh ; yet the numerous volumes 
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to which it has extended, render it an objeét of’ too: great im- 
portance to be left without notice, and to pafs among the fhades 
without examination. 

Thirty years have elapfed, fince its firft appearance, a period 
which many of its firft authors perhaps fcarcely dared to 
anticipate. Yet, if we are rightly informed, few, who were 
the firft fprings of the attempt, have yet failed in affifting, 
following, or cheering its progrefs. In this period, various 
viciffitudes of opinions and ragtice have occurred, which the 
authors have followed with perhaps unequal fteps. 

In a long work, Homer is allowed to nod; and, when the 
regularly returning period of publication calls for the volume, 
there are few, we believe, who do not fometimes prefer what 
they can do with eafe, to tafks of greater labour,—to enquiries 
of more intricate inveftigation. On the whole, however, thefe 
volumes are a valuable monument of the induftry and talents 
of the learned Profeffor ; and, in the varied information which 
their pages afford, many young men have learnt to diftinguith 
difeafes with more accuracy, and to treat them with more kill, 
The prefent volume has, as we have hinted, been longer under 
the hands of its authors than thofe which have preceded it; 
and it is much more valuable. It will confequently detain us 
longer; and why fhould we conceal it? we may be tempted 


to linger a little among fcenes which we cannot again revifit. 


‘The works analyzed are fixteen in number. Several of 
thefe works have, from our peculiar circumitances, not yet 
occurred in this journal; but we fhall fhortly fupply the 
defe&t. The Difpenfatory of the younger Dr. Duncan is a 
work of very peculiar merit and value. The excellent Dit- 
penfatory of Quincy was fuperfeded by that of the late Dr. 
Lewis, who, in a more improved fiate of pharmacy, produced a 
Pharmacopeia of fuperior value; a fyftem indeed at that time 
unrivalled. This volume, in the hands of the Edinburgh 
chemifts, has been frequently re-publifhed, with numerous ad- 
ditions, and fome improvements; but the prefent volume 
greatly excels its predeceffors. The Materia Medica, almott 
or the firft time in the Englith language, is fcientifically dif- 
criminated in its objects ind effects; pharmacy has aflumed a 
more philofuphical form; and the Dublin Pharmacopeia been 
added to thofe of London and Edinburgh. We fhould have 
regretted the lofs of the contents of the foreign Phar- 
macopeias, of numerous articles of the Materia Medica, 
and of fome of the more common preparations employed, 
though not authorized by either college, if we had not been 
aware, that one volume mutt be limited in its extent: perhaps 
another, might advantageoufly follow, containing what has 
been rejected from Lewis, what has been fince added, tl 
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ticularly in the department of chirurgieal pharmacy. An 
account of various medicines which fill the catalogues of the 
authors on the Materia Medica, many of which, though not 
received by our colleges, are valuable; and fome, which, 
though rejeéted, may be ftill found ufeful, might be fubjoined. 
The tables interfperfed in many parts of Dr. Duncan’s Difpen- 
fatory, are of confiderable importance. 

The Berlin Pharmacopeia appears to be a werk of confider- 
able merit; and we fee that they have avoided the error of 
the Edinburgh college, whofe titles are definitions. They 
have added a few articles only to the beft of their Matena 
Medica, and thefe of little importance. The formule are 
neat and fcientific; and we obferve, among them, a pre- 
paration of iron diffolved in the acid of apples; and of mer- 
cury in the phofphoric acid : the peculiar advantages of either 
we have net yet found in any work that has occurred to us. 

Mr. Dewar’s obfervations on the diarrhoea and dyfentery 
which occurred in the Britith army in Egypt, has been for fome 
time under our confideration. We can confequently com- 
mend it from our own knowledge; yet we think itis extended 
too far, by irrelevant fubjects; and the new information is, on 
the whole, not very copious or valuable. Chewing aromatics 
and fwathing the abdomen with flannel, are highly recom~ 
mended. In diarrhoea, Mr. Dewar did not find it neceflary 
to premife laxatives. 

Dr. Barclay’s New Anatomical Nomenclature is undoubt- 
edly correct and fcientitic, but the changes are perhaps too 
numerous for immediate adoption. 

Dr. Munro’s obfervations on the crural hernia have not oc- 
curred in our journal. It is a light work, which may weil 
have formed an introduétion to a feries of leGtures on hernia, 
but not of very confiderable importance in a medical or chi- 
rurgical view. The moft important part of the volume isa 
defcription of the crural arch, particularly the difference 
between it in the male and female fubject. The arch, in the 
latter, is longer and Joofer; its internal edge broader, and of 
courfe the ring larger. On this account, the crural hernia is 
more common in females. The diliinétion of hernia is ac- 
curately laid down, and the fituation, as well as the dire¢tion 
of the veffels, carefully planned. The dire¢tions for perform~ 
ing the operation are added by the father, the elder Dr. 
Monro. 

Dr. Jackfon’s remarkson the medicaldepartmentof the Britith 
army poffefles fome merit as a detail of the arrangements of 
hofpitals, and their internal management. ‘As a theorist, he 
appears eager, weak, and incorrect ; and his contempt of con- 
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tagion may have many fatal confequences, were his opinions 
to prevail: fortunately they do not. 

The works which we have pafled without particular notice, 
have already occurred in our journal, or are not of particular 
importance. We may juft add, however, that our experienee 























































has fifongly confirmed what Mr. Wilkinfon has obferved ret- : 
pecting the tonic powers of the falix-latifoha. j 
The 12th article could fearcely be the object of our notice : 
in any other form than the prefent, as its fubftance occurs in ] 
journals the examination of which bave never conftituted a / 
part of our work. It is by M. Seguin, on the caine, 2 priu- ‘ 
ciple of the chincona, and is one of the many proofs how, far P 
a preconceived theory can influence the refult of chemical e 
enquiries, and of medical obfervations. M. Seguio, a chemiti p 
and phytician of talents, fuppofes tannin to be the caufe of in- fi 
termittents ; and, finding that gelatin precipitates tannin, en- 4 
deavours to fhow that gelatin is the febrifuge principle. This me 
idle fancy reminds us of Linnzus fuppofing clay to be the 
caufe of intermittents, becaufe they were terminated by a le- ; 
teritious fediment, and that they were endemic in. clayey pf 
countries. Why may we not add the theory of the prefideut th 
of a college, in Foote’s comedy, who difcovered flies in jaua- er 
diced livers, and fent down {piders to deftroy them? The by 
preteut {yftem is not lefs ludicrous, for glue is the only remedy, 
and it would not have detained us a moment, had not Swe- cht 
diaur, in his late excellent Pharmacopeia, introduced, among is 
the “ Omiflee,” “Gelatina ad Dialeipyras.” To notice this work tra 
is “out of the record,” and therefore, for the benefit of the 18 | 
hundreds of Effex and Kent, we fhall tranferibe the formule. moe 
A pound of glue is diflolved in three quarts of water, clarified ys 
with the white of an egg, and fweetened with a pound of i 
fugar: the whole is to be evaporated to three. pints, and thc pro 
jelly fuffered to concrete. The proper dofe* is to be givcu tur 
at the commencement of the paroxyim, and repeated, during bee 
the apyrexia, ‘three times a day. We obferve a parenthesis, infu 
* premiflis premittendis.” A doubt has oceurred, whether the ina 
“prelude” may not be an ounce of the beft bark. ~ defi 
sik Int 
Ia inf 
folu 
: can 
* Infantibus drachme due—quatuor ; media etatis § delicatu'' Ore 
dr, quaiuor—duodecim; adultis dr. duodecim—quadragiuta, ‘The ty 
ufual dofe is about two ounces of gelatin, repeated three times alts: He | 
an interval of ten minutes, previous to the commencement of tle che t 
cold fit; and from an ounce and half to two ounces are gives sondh 
. t 





every five or fix hours, in the interval, 
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In the following article is an imperfect account of fome 
cafes, by M. Gilbert, on the efficacy of this medicire in 
intermittents; and a detailed hiftory of one cafe in which it 
was fuppofed to be fuccefstul, and where its exhibition was 
certainly fynchronous with the cure; which nature evidently 
effected. [tis properly ob{erved by the editors, that ail the 
remedies for intermittents contain tannin, which cannot be, 
at the fame time, the caufe and cure. Were it worth the 
jabour of hazarding an argument on this ridiculous fubject, we 
might afk, whether if one ingredient in the bark is the caufe 
of its affording relief, why fhould it require ten times the dofe 
of this aétive part to effect a change which ihe original medi- 
cine, though encambercd with at leait fome ulelets portions, 
produces in a much finaller dofe. The difpute is an idle one, 
for Dr. Duncan at laft found that bark contained no gelatin. 
A principle. is certainly precipitated by tannin; but is tis 
wectiart gelatin? 


“ Whenever an ingevious hyrothefis or obfervation, which is 
contrary to the commo.ly received opinion, is advanced by a perfon. 
of reputation, it becomes neceffary to invettigate minutely both 
the fa¢ts chemielves, and the reafoning founded upon them, other- 
wife, under the fanction of a great name, errors are apt to be copied 
by inferiour authors, and at laft to be univerfally affumed as facts 


« The objeét of the paper now before us is, to thew that the con- 
cluion which Seguin drew, fron his experiments on cinchona bark, 
is not “accurate. For although he certainly difcovered the ex- 
traordinary fact, thet ciuchona contains a foluble principle, which 
is precipitated by tannin, it by no means follows that that principle 
muft be gelatin, To prove its identity with gelatin, it would 
have been neceffary to thew, that it potletied all the other properties 
of gelatin, and that any difference which might exift between them 
was owing to fome appretiable caufe. One of the moft firiking 
properties of gelatin is its infolubility in alkohol. © Now the tinc- 
ture of good cinchona made with alkohol, after all its refin has 
been feparated by precipitation with water, is ftill precipitated by 
tafafion of galls. Therefore either gelatin is here rendered foluble 
in alkohol, by means of fome combination, or other principles 
befides gelatin are precipitated by iniufion of galls. But the 
infufion of galls, after every thing which is precipitable from it, hy 
iufufion of cinchona, has been feparated, fill gives a precipitate with 
folution of gelatin; and as it is abfurd to fuppofe that a fubttance 
can act after it has ceafed to att, the principle in cinchona, which 
jorms @ precipitate with infufion of galls, cannot be gelatin, but is 
probably a principle diflerent from any hitherto deicribed. On 
this idea it has been propofed for the prefent, to diftinguith it by 
the title of cinchonin. Another property which diftinguilhes cin- 
chonin from gelatin, is the property which the latter has to form a 
copious precipitate with carbonate of potafh, of which the former 
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is totally deftitute. The difference between gelatin and cinchonin 
being ettablifhed, in our opinions, by thefe experiments, we fhall 
now recapitulate the properties of each. 

“Gelatin is foluble in water, and its folution is difpofed to. 
gelatinize; fix grains of ifinglafs, diffolved in one ounce of water, 
forming a jelly of confiderable firmnefs, at temperatures below 60°. 
From its folution in water, it is precipitated by alkohol, by car- 
bonate of potath, and by tannin. Its precipitate with tannin on 
drying, forms a hard brown tranfparent mafs. It is infoluble in 
alkohol. 

“Cinchonin is foluble in water; but its folution fhews no ten- 
dency to gelatinize, From its folution in water, it is not pre- 







































cipitated by alkchol, or by carbonate of potath; and the precipitate { 
which it forms with tannin, is friable, yellowifh, and opaque. It : 
is foluble in alkohol; and from its folution in alkohol, it is pre- : 
cipitated by infufion of galls, but not by tinéture of galls, until . 
diluted with water, proving that the compound of cinchonin and 
tannin is foluble in alkohol, but not in water. The fubftances in v 
which cinchonin has hitherto been found, are, befides cinchona, v 
ipecacvan, colomba, anguftura, black pepper, Cayenne pepper, and tl 
opium. n 
“ Thefe experiments only prove that gelatin and cinchonin‘are te 
effentially different in chemical properties, but, by no means that fi 
cinchonin is the febrifuge principle. It however opens a field for mn 
pharmaceutic and medical experiments. Nothing 1s more com- th 
mon than the combination of catechu, kino, and other fubftances th 
containing tannin, with opium, cinchona, and other fubftances con- “ 
taining cinchonin, which, if the infoluble compound of tannin and 
cinchona, which muft arife, be, as it probably is, alfo inert in the 
fiomach, muft be bad pharmacy. Experimént alone, however, can an 
afcertain the point, as well as whether the febrifuge -effeéts of cin- It, 
chona depend upon the cinchonin alone, or upon the peculiar Th 
combination of principles which exift in it. If, upon the former, ful 
it becomes an interefting field of enquiry to afcertain the vegetables ; 
in which it exitts.” : 
Gum kino, firft brought from the coaft of Africa,is now found vul 
in abundance in fome trees of Botany Bay. It is not, how- 
ever, a gum, for it is foluble in alcohol, ner a gum refin, Mg 
fince the tinéture, on.ihe addition of water, does not become bs ' 
turbid. It confifts chiefly of tannin, but, by. this principle, "F 
the iron is precipitated of a green colour. With the fame sin 
appearances, the tannin of bark and rhubarb is precipitated “ 
by iron. Dr. Duncan remarks, that the difference of the are | 
colour is owing to the excefs of the ferruginous falt, and that, “ 
with the iron in excefs, “Gall-nuts and oak bark firike 4 for t 
-green colour.” This is undoubtedly true; but Dr. Duncan, fo th 
fen. when reminded of it, will recolle@, that this obfervation the 





was made more than thirty years age by Dr. eer “ 
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Thefis. We mean not to accufe him of accidental or defigned 
omiffion. At fo great a diftance of time, a cafual obfervation 
in a fugitive publication may. have eafily efcaped him. This 
fubftanee is an excellent aftringent, but collected from trees 
of different kinds. The African tree has never been pointed 
out. In Jamaica, it has been produced from the coccoloba 
uvifera; and, in New South Wales, which produces the finett 
and moft aétive kind, from the eucalyptus refinifera. We 
may add that it fhould not be ufed with alum, as it feems to 
decompofe this earthy {falt. 

Mr. Macgregor’s “ Medical Skctches of the Expedition 
from India to Egypt” are, in many refpects, very interetting ; 
and we have already given a particular account of it in our laft 
Number. 

The laft work noticed, Dr. De Carro’s, on vaccination, is very 
valuable; as it points out a fource of error, not attended to, 
which may have greatly influenced the opinions refpeéting 
the fecurity from fmall pox, derived from vaccination. The 
matter firft fent to Geneva produced puftules with great 
rapidity, which became fcabs, but did not fecure the patient 
from the fmall pox. They, fuppofed, with truth, that the 
matter was not genuine, as procured fome other, with which 
they fucceeded. The rapidity of the inflammation feems, in 


thefe cafes, to diftinguith the {purious nature of the infeéting 
matter. 

The firft of the original effays is entitled “ Obfervations 
and Experiments on the Eleétricity of Animals,” by Dr. Kellie. 
It, in fact, was the fabfiance of his Thefis, publifhed in 1803. 
The experiments are minutely and painfully related: the re- 
fults we fhall tranicribe. 


“ In general we may conclude from thefe experiments : 

“1. That the mufcles of the extremities of prepared frogs are con- 
vulfed when brought to touch their denuded nerves. 

“2. That they are alfo, and often more powerfully, convulfed, 
when the circle between the mufcles and the nerves is completed 
by other animal conductors. But if an ifolating fubftance be in- 
terpofed, no mufcular contraction can be produced, 

“3. That the fubftances employed to clofe the circle, do not 
excite contractions in the ratio of their conducting powers. 

“4. That convulfions take place only in thofe parts whofe nerves 
are touched, although other excitable parts enter into the circle. 

“5. That the prepdration of the animal, abfolutely neceffary 
for the fuecefs of thefe experiments, confifts in ifolating the nerves 
fo that no ether condutting fubftance be continued from them to 
the parts in which they terminate. ; 
. “6. That the nerves are imperfect conduttors. 

“7, That 
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: 
“7, That when the nerves are tied, no convulfion can be excited i 
by completing the circle with nerve above the ligature, at 
“§. ‘The matter put in motion, and producing mufcular con- b 
traction in theie experiments, bears every refemblance to the elec- 
tric fluid. For it is conveyed by water, the bodies of animuls, the b 
metals, &c. and is arrefied by glais and fealing-wax. It paffes . 
rapidly through the bodies of auimals. It excites convultions, ‘ 
which, however ceate when the parts are kept tteadily in contact, h, 
i. e. when an equilibrium is produced, i 
“9. By the preparation of the frog, this matter is accumulated ws 
in the nervous fyfiem, and is put in motion, when the circle is form- ce 
ed, by the immediate contract of the mufcles and nerves, or by us 
conduéting fubitances interpoied between thefe, or between mut- as 
cular parts connected by the nerves ouly. 
“ 10. That the matter thus put in motion, produces contractions the 
only when it pafies to the muicles through the nerves. me 
“11 That the fluid thus put in motivn, acts as a ftimulus to the the 
HETVOUS-Energy, : it ¥ 
“1°, Butit cannot be the nervous energy itfelf:—1, Becaule sill 
no accumulation can take place in the living entire body, the nerves bal 
being every where furrounded by conducting fluids and folids. a 
While, for the fuccefs of thefe experiments, it is abfolutely necet- par 
fary that the nerve be ifoluted, no contractions can be produced, bal 
even in the prepared animal, when immerfed under water, or when bart 
the nerves ure furrouncded by any good conducting medium.— bots 
2, Beeaufe “the nervous power is excited by chemical; or by or ti 
inechanical ftimuli; and on the other hand, is deftroyed by opium, it, v 
and other poifons, which canuot be imagined ‘to att on the elec- tain 
trical fluid.” : T 
The latter part of this effay is employed in proving that the in th 
galvanic fluid excites only the nervous energy, and docs not Dr. 
conjittute it. Humbolt and De La Metherie, whofe doctrines can ; 
our author chiefly combats, have undoubtedly carried their and 
fyfteim to an extravagant degree. detai 
The fecond original communication is a very important Tt 
one, from the elder Dr. Duncan. It is a hiftory of epileply, In th 
from tome atfection of the nerve of the leg, which was fo con- recog 
fiderable as to deprive the limb of its nourifhment. The com- mhitte 
plaint was gradually removed by a tteady and well-conducied J given 
application of galvanifm. litten 
hree cafes of hydrocephalus chronicus follow, with fome Bij “n i 






remarks on the difeafe, by the younger Dr. Munro. The 
principal merit of this paper confifis in the obfervations on 
the progrefs of oflitication, and the efforts of nature t 
tecure, as well fhe can, the contents of the brain enlarged by 
effufion. The brain itfe!f is fometimes comprefied, by the 
effufed water, to the thinnefs of a pellicle ;. and the. childrep 
labouring under this difeafe poflefs little fenfibility, and very 
imperfect 
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imperfect intellectual powers. The other bones, it is obferved, 
are thinner and fmaller than ufual, fo that the effufion pro- 
bably arifes from a want of refiftance in the fkull. 

The next article contains “ Obfervations on a Cafe of Dia- 
betes Mellitus,” with the diffe@tion. The cafe was extremely 
obftinate, and the difleétion is minutely and {cientifically def- 
cribed. ‘The appearances we cannot detail: they feem to 
have afforded Dr. Duncan fome fubjects of {peculation; which 
he gives us reafon to hope that he would parfue, in the fuc- 
ceflor of the Annals, viz. the Edinburgh Medical Journal. To 
us, the diflection fuggefts nothing curious or interefting: we, 
as ufual, fee the effects of the difeafe only; not the caufe. 

A letter from Dr. Sproat, in the Bay of Honduras, confirms 
the good effects of the cabbage-tree bark, as a vermituge. He 
mentions alfo a bark, from the fame country, which refembles 
the Peruvian bark in ‘its effects, called, from the diftri& where 
itwas difcovered, the Managua bark. It is chiefly given in 
uervous and remitting fevers. He {peaks alfo of an “exquitite 


balfam,” which iffues from the kernel of a nut, in the fouthern 


parts of the kingdom of Guatimala, refembling, in etleét, the 
valfamum copaibe, but much more pleafant. The Mavagua 
bark is taken from a tree of the genus of laurus, fo that, from 
botanical analogy, we can neither expect it to poflets febrifuge 


or tonic virtues. Sir J. Banks, however, pofleffes a branch of 
it, with the leaves and bark: we may therefore be more cer- 
tainly informed of its place in the botanic fyftem. 

The obfervations on the influenza, as it appeared at Briftol 
in the {pring of 1803, by Dr. Carrick ;*in the Ifle of Man, by 
Dr. Nelfon Scott; and, at Edinburgh, by the elder Dr. Dan- 
can; contribute to complete the ,hiftory of that epidemic, 
and contain many valuable remarks; but they mutt not now 
detain us. 

The third fection contains, as ufual, the medical news; and 
in this, the firft fubject refpects the nitrous fumigation, as 
recommended by Dr. C. Smyth. The report of the com- 
mittee of the Houfe of Commons, preparatory to the reward 
given to Dr..S. is inferted ; but with a little apparent incon- 
litency. We fay with apparent inconfittency, fince Dr. Dun- 
tan feems to prefer the ‘muriatic acid vapour, and the report 
0 which Dr..D. gives his fanction exprefsly remarks, that 
though other acid vapours have been recommended, the 
uitrous alone can ‘be infpired without injury. Connected 
with this fubjeét, is a communication from Mr.’ Braith- 
Naite, 2 furgeon and chemift of fome eminence in ‘Lan- 
alter, recommending the oxygenated mariatic acid, in fear- 
tiga, One drachm of the acid is added to eight Nag 
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diftilled water; and this dofe, to be fwallowed in twenty-four 
hours, is adapted to patients from fourteen to twenty. years 
of age. Eyery thing metallic, particularly a filver fpoon, 
fhould be avoided in the exhibition. The author {peaks of it 
with great confidence, as generally, and alone, fuccefsful. 

Vaccina, from the recommendation of the general aflembly 
to the different parochial minifters, appears to have been fuc- 
ce(stul in Scotland; and has been unexceptionably found a 
certain fecurity againft the infection of fail pox. 

Some new works are announced, particularly a new edition 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, cunfifting chiefly of the 
amendment of fome trifling errors and omiflions. The Dit- 
penfatory of Dr. Duncan is alfo-republifhing with additions 
from the Pruffian and the Genoa Pharmacopeias, with, fome 
other foreign pharmaceutical works: a lift of the genera of me- 
dical plants, according to the fyftem. of Juflien, is fubjoined. 
Dr. Duncan promifes alfo a valuable index to the Medica! 
Commentaries and Annals, and announces the new journal—the 
fuccefior of the annals, indeed, except in the ferm of the pub- 
lication, alter et idem. We have feen the.firft number, and 
think it, on the whole, a very refpectable.and ufefal work. 
The laft fubject we fhall mention is the life of Dr. Percival, 
from the Monthly Magazine. We could haye wifhed, however, 
that a larger fhare of attention had been. paid, in the Aanals 
of Medicine, to his medical and philotop! ical jabours. He 





was undoubtedly a very able and an,excellent man.. We rel- 

d his talents; we revered his virtues; and-are not forry 
that this our only notice of the Annals fhould be to record our 
regard for both. 









CX. Travels to the Weft of the Alieghany Mountains, in the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennefjea, and back to Charleston, by the 
Upper Carolines ; comprifing the moft intercfling Details on the 
prefent State of Agriculture, and the natural. Produce of thofe 
Countries, &c.; undertaken in the Year 1802, by F. A. Michaus, 
Member of the Society of Natural Hiftory at’ Paris, Corre/por- 
dent of the Agricultural Society in the Department of the Seine 
and Oife. 8vo, pp. 306. Price 6s. Crofby and Co. London, 
1805. 


HIS, is a work, which fteals.on the world without any 
fplendid promifes or pompous pretenfions, yet, at a fu- 


ture era, it may attya¢t the attention of \the hiftorian, as one 
of the intermedia lips which conneét a profperous empire 
with the laborious eff 


orts of induftrious emigrants and infant 
die colonilis. 
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colonifts. It is, indeed, of importance to mark the gradual, 
the infenfible progrefs of an enterprifing population. The 
men who fhot woodcocks in the woods where Philadelphia 
now ftands, have been known by many not yet paffed the 
meridian of life; and halfa miliion of perfons now inhabit 
countries, where, twenty years fince, the foot only of the 
wandering favage was heard. Vaft. is the object that thus 
fills the mind! immenfe the profpeét offered to future ages! 
We can only notice, in a few pages, this link which connects 
the paft with the future, which leads to events the mott afto- 
nifhing and important; in which the imagination can neither 
be guided or corrected by reafon. It is now time to change 
the language which partial views and temporary information 
oceafioned. What was fiyled the northern portion of the 
American continent, was not confined on the welt by the 
chain of mountains which pervades that vaft mafs of land, and 
which, refitting the ocean on either fide, divides America like 
an infeét, at the Hthmus of Panama, but by the Alleganhies, 
which feparate the low alluvial lands left, apparently at 
a late period, by the ocean, from the higher regions. The 
northern ftates have been ftyled the eaftern, as they project 
farther into the Atlantic, while thofe below Penfylvania ob- 
ained the appellation of fouthern. In our prefent view both 
are eaftern, and the truly weft country is beyond the Alle- 
ganhy mountains or their continuation, which are loft as 
they approach Georgia, or the Floridas. On the north, im- 
mediately below Lake Erie, the Alleganhy and Fayette counties 
difappear in the Ohio country, and Kentucky ; this laft is 
again fueceeded by the Teneiflee, which, on the weft and 
fouth, is followed by Louifiana and the Floridas. 

We have, as ufual, to regret, in our author’s tour, the want 
ofa map. Thofe who have not accefs to the full and accurate 
ap publifhed by Mr. Arrowfinith, may find good aflifiance in 
that prefixed to the Duke de Rochefoucault Liancourt’s tra- 
vels. It is iufficient for us to remark, that the author pro- 
ceeds from Philadelphia weftward, till he falls in with the 
vatt ftreams uf the Ohio. Thefe he follows, with fome devia- 
tions, in a fouth-weftern courfe, till he returns by low Carolina 
to Charleftown. It may furprife many of our readers to be 
informed, that fuch is the ftate of this immenfe traét, that 
the traveller may proceed by coaches, from Bofton, weftward, 
and to the fouth, even to New Orleans. Where, then, is 
Wathington, the chofen centre of the federal government ?— 

n acorner, at the diftance of fome thouland miles from the 
limits of its territories. What does it confift of A few 
houfes, divided by woods almoft impaffable, where the neareft 
neighbours are three miles diftant from each other. 
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To follow our author minutely over mountains and “ bar- 
rens;” through forefts, and acrois the deferted beds of winter 
torrents, would be ufelefs. We have pointed out this work as 
the link for the future bifiorian, and it is our bufinefs to trace 
only the more prominent features. M. Michaux is a man 
of fcience and obfervation. He is not a fpeculator, recom- 
mending the purchafe of lands in the weftern country; though 
we fufpeét he does not explain all the difficulties of the 
fituation; but he offers, on the whole, the fruits of attentive | 
inveftigation. We are forry to add, that he appears in dif- 
advantageous colours, from the very numerous faults of his 
printer, and the gallicifms of his tranflator. To the experienced 
and fcientific reader, thefe are only a impediments ; to 
others they may be ferious ebftacles. While we wander through 
countries often vifited and as frequently defcribed, we have 
little temptation to enlarge: yet we may remark, from a 
profeffed naturalift, the fon of a man who had travelled, with 
fimilar views, through fome of the moft inacceflible regions 
of the United States, the numerous and valuable fpecies of 
oaks which he had occafion to notice, and the various nut- 
trees, which might form an ufeful and interefting monography, 
though peculsity intricate and of difficult diferimination. 

Log-houfes is a term often employed, and, though generally 
ufed, the ideas of their conftruction are not very precife and 
difcriminate. We fhall feleét, therefore, a fhort fketch of their 
form. : 

“ It is not ufelefs to obferve here, that,in the United States 
they give often the name of town to a group of feven or eight 
houfes, and that the mode of conftructing them is not the fame every 
where. At Philadelphia the houfes are built with brick. In the 
ether towns and country places that furround them, the half, and 
even frequently the whole, is built with wood; but at places within 
feventy or eighty miles of the fea, in the central and fouthern 
ftates, and again imore particularly in thofe fituated to the weft- 
ward of the Alleghany Mountains, one-third of the inhabitants 
refide in log-houfes. Thefe dweflings are made with the tranka 
of trees, from twenty to thirty feet in length, about five inches 
diameter, placed one upon another, and kept up by notches, cut at 
their extremities. The roof is formed with pieces of fimilar length 
to thofe that compofe the body of the houfe, but not quite fo thick, 
and gradually floped on each fide. Two doors, which often fupply 
the place of windows, are made by fawing away a part of the trunks 
that form the body of the houfe, The chimney, always placed at one 
of the extremities, is likewife made with the trunks of trees of a 
fuitable length; the back of the chimney is made of clay about 
fix inches thick, which feparates the fire from the wooden walls. 
Notwithttauding this want of precaution, fires very feldom happe® 
in the country places. The fpace betweén thefe trunks of trees 
is flied up with’clay, but fo very carelefsly, that the light 2’ be 
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feen through in every part; in confequence of which thefe huts 
are exceedingly cold im winter, notwithitanding the amazing quan- 
tity of wood that is burnt. The doors move upon wooden hinges, 
and the greater part of thein have no locks. In the night time 
they only ‘pufh them to, or faften them with a wooden peg. 
Four or five days are fufficient for two men to finifh one of thefe 
houfes, in which not a nail is ufed. ‘Two great beds receive the 
whole family. It frequently happens that in fummer the children 
fleep upon the ground, in a kind ofrug. The floor is raifed from 
one to two feet above the furfate of the ground, and boarded. 
They generally make ufe of feather beds, or feathers alone, and 
net mattreffes. Sheep being very fcarce, the wool is very dear; 
at the fame time they referve it, to make ftockings. The clothes 
belonging to the family are hung up round the room, or fufpended 
upon a long pole.” —(p. 28—30.) 


Our author had not yet croffed the Alleganhys, or extended 
his courfe beyond the confines of Philadelphia, when we find 
the fingular remark, that during the war, in the time of the 
French revolution, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
Bedford found it more to their advantage to fend their corn 
to Pititburgh, and from thence to New Orleans, by the 
Ohio and Miffifippi, a courfe of more than 2,000 miles, than 
to Philadelphia or Baltimore, not exceeding 200 or 250 
niles. If this be generally true, what a profpect does it afford 
of the future profperity of the weftern country ! 

The paflage of the Alleganhies offers few remarks of intereft 
or importance. On thefe mountains our author fearched for 
a fpecies of the Azalea, a plant of fingular importance, fince, 
io the valuable qualities of the olive tree, it adds the power 
of bearing the cold of the moft northern climates. He found 
it, and recognifed it to be the fame plant which his father 
had difeovered; but the feeds had failed, in confequence of 
their foon growing rancid. We truft onr author has been more 
fortunate, though of his fuccefs we have no information. It 
is a dicecious plant, not above five feet in height: its roots 
fpread horizontally, and give birth to feveral fhoots. The 
plant grows only in cool fhady places, and in a fertile foil; 
the roots are of a citron colour. On thefe high grounds coal 
is not uncommon, but little attended to, as it is neceflary 
to clear the ground from the trees. Labour is, however, dear, 
and the conteft between expence and convenience, of courife, 
frequent. 

The vaft river, the Ohio, is formed by the conflux of the 
Monongahela and Alleganhy rivers. At this junction Pittfbarg 
is built, which was the fite of Fort Duquefne, and the key of 
the weftern country. It is no longer of importance in a mili- 
tary view, but itis the connecting medium of the eaftern and 
N 2 weftern 
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weftern ftates, arid, as a commercial sg of peculiar value. 
Corn, hams, dried pork, bar iron, coarfe linen, bottles, whif- 


key, and falt butter, from its dependencies, are embarked on 
the Ohio for the Caribbees, through new Orleans. At the 
latter port, they receive in exchange cotton, raw fugar, and 
indigo. Thefe are fent by fea to Philadelphia and Baltimore; 
and the bargemen return to thefe ports, from which they go 
again by !and to Pittfburgh. 


“ What many, perhaps, are ignorant of in Europe, is, that they 
build large vefiels on the Ohio, and at the town of Pittfburgh. 
One of the principal fhip-yards is upon the Monongahela, about 
two hundred fathoms beyond the laft houfes in the town. The 
timber they make ufe of is the white oak, or quercus alba; the 
red oak, or quercus rubra; the black oak, or quercus tin¢toria; 
a kind of nut-tree, or juglans minima; the virginia cherry-tree, or 
cerafus Virginia; and a kind of pine which they ufe for matting, 
as well as for the fides of the vefiels, which require a flighter wood, 
The whole of this timber being near at hand, theexpences of building 
is not fo great as in the ports of the Atlantic States. The cordage is 
manufactured at Reditone and Lexinton, where there are two ex- 
tenfive rope-walks, which alfo fupply fhips with rigging that are 
built at Marietta, and Louifville. On my journey to Pittfburgh, in 
the month of July, 1802, there was a three-matft veffcl of two hundred 
and fifty tons, and a fmaller one of ninety, which was on the point 
of being finithed. Thefe fhips were to go in the fpring following 
to new Orleans, loaded with the produce of the country, after 
having made a pafiage of two thoufand two hundred miles before 
they got into the Ocean.’ There is no doubt, but they can, by the 
fame rule, build fhips two hundred leagues beyond the mouth of 
the Miffouri, fifty from that of the river Illinois, and even in 
the Mifliffipi, two hundred beyond the place whence thefe rivers 
flow; that is to fay, fix hundred ard fifty leagues from the fea; 
as their bed in the appointed fpace is as deep as that of the Ohio 
at Pittfhhurgh. In confequence of which it mutt be a wrong conjec- 
ture to fuppofe that the immenfe tract of country, watered by thefe 
rivers, cannot be populous enough to execute fuch undertakings. 
The rapid population of the three new wefteyn ftates, under lef 
favourable circumftances, proves this affertion to be true. Thofe 
fates, where thirty years ago there was fcarcely three hundred 
inhabitants, are now computed to contain upwards of a hundred 
thoufand ; and though the plantations on the roads are fearcely 
four miles diftant from each other, it is very rare to find one, even 
among the moft flourithing, where one cannot with confidence atk 
the owner, whence he has emigrated; or, according to the trivial 
manner of the Americans, “ what part of the world do you come 
from?” as if thefe immenfe and fertile regions were to be the 
afylum common to all the inhabitants of the globe. Now if we 
confider thefe aftonithing and rapid ameliorations, what ideas mutt 
we not form of the height of profperity to which the weftern country 
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is rifing, and of the recent fpring that the commerce, population, 
and culture of the country is taking, by uniting Louifiana to the 
American territory.” —(p.63—65.) 

When it is recollected, that the diftance from Pittfburgh 
to New Orleans exceeds 2,000 miles, and that the Ohio, be- 
fore its junction with the Miffifippi, runs through half this 
fpace, what mafi our ideas be in contemplating veffels of 
more than 200 tons feeking the Ocean through fuch devious 
tracts, and in fo extenfive a courfe! Let us improve our ac- 


quaintance with the meaus by which this intercourfe is 
tacilitated : 


“ The Ohio, formed by the union of the Monongahela and 
Alleganhy rivers, appears to be rather a continuance of the 
former than the latter, which only /appens obliquely at the 
conflux. The Ohio may be at Pittthurgh two hundred fathoms 
broad. The current of this immenfe and magnificent river in- 
glines at firit norih-weft for about twenty miles, then bends cra- 
dually weft fouth-weft. It follows that direétion for about the 
{pace of five hundred miles ; turns thence fouth-weft a hundred 
and fixty miles; then weft two hundred and feventy-five; at 
length runs iuto the Mifliflipi, in a fouth-wefterly direction, in the 
latitude of 36° 46,” about eleven hundred miles from Pitthurgh, 
and nearly the fame diftance from-Orleans. This river runs fo 
extremely ferpentiue, that, in going down it, you appear following 
a tract directly oppofite to the one you mean to take. Its breadth 
varies from two hundred to a thoufand fathoms. The iflands 
that are met with in its current are very numerous. We counted 
upwards of fifty in the fpace of three hundred and eighty miles. 
Some contain but a few acres, and others more than a thoufand 
in length. heir banks are very low, and muft be fubje& to inun- 
dations, Thefe iflands are a great impediment to the navigation 
in the fummer, ‘The fands that tne river drives up, form, at the 
head of fome of them, a number of little thoals; and in this feafon 
of the year the channel is fo narrow, from the want of water, that 
the few boats, even of a middling fize, that venture to go down, 
are frequently run aground, and it is with great difficulty that they 
are got afloat ; notwithttanding which there is at all times a fuf- 
ficiency of water for a skiff or a canoe, As thefe little boats are 
very light, when they ftrike upon the fands it is very eafy to puth 
them off into a deeper part. In confequence of this, it is only in 
{pring and autumn that the Ohio is navigable, at leaft es far as 
Limeftone, about one hundred and twenty miles from Pitthurgh. 
During thefe two feafons the water rifes to fuch a height, that 
vefflels of three hundred tons, piloted by men who are acquainted 
with the river, may go down in the greateft fafety. The fpring 
feafon begins at the end of February, and laits three months; the 
autumn begins in October, and only lafts till the firft of December. 
In the meantime thefe two epochs fall fooner or later, us the 
winter is more or leis rainy, or the rivers are a ihorter or a 
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longer time thawing. Again, it fo happens, that in the courfe of 
the fummer, heavy and inceffant rains fal] in the Alleganhy moun- 
tains, which fuddenly fwell the Ohio: at that time perfons may 
go down it with the greateft fafety; but fuch circumfiahces are not 
always to be depended on.”-——(p. 68—70.) 


The Miffifippi is interfperfed with numerous fhoals and 
iflands, fo that its navigation is far more dangerous than that 
of the Ohio, at leaft from Natches to new Orleans, a courfe 
of more than 700 miles. The rapidity of the Ohio is very 
confiderable, and rowing is unneceflary. The appearance of 
the banks of the river, on leaving Pittfburgh, merits our 
attention: 


“ Leaving Pittfurgh, the Ohio flows between two ridges, or 
lofty mountains, nearly of the fame height, which we judged to be 
about two hundred fathoms. Frequently they appeared undu- 
lated at their fummit, at other times it feemed as though they 
had been completely level. Thefe hills continue uninteruptedly 
for the {pace of a mile or more, then a flight interval is obferved 
that fometimes affords a paffage to the rivers that empty themfelves 
into the Ohio; but moft commonly another hill of the fame height 
begins at a very fhort diftance from the place where the preceding 
one left off. Thefe mountains rife fucceflively for the {pace of 
three hundred miles, and from our canoe we were enabled to obferve 
them more diftinélly, as they were more or lefs diftant from the bor- 
ders of the river. Their dire@ion is parallel to the chain of the Alle- 
gavhies; and although they are at times from forty to a hundred 
miles diftant from them, and that for an extent of two hundred 
miles, one cannot help Jooking upon them as belonging to thefe 
mountains. All that part of Virginia fituated upon the left bank 
of the Ohio is exceflively mountainous, covered with forefts, and 
almoft uninhabited; where, J have been told by thofe who live on 
the banks of the Ohio, they go every winter to hunt bears.”—(p. 84) 

The flat woody ground between the river and thefe moun- 
tains confift of a vegetable mould, from decaying leaves, and 
even from the decayed trunks of trees. The ‘deft land in 
Kentucky and Teneffee is of the fame kind, and its vegeta- 
tive quality peculiarly firong. The plane-tree grows to an 
immenfe fize; and the next in bulk is the liriodendron tulipi- 
fera, Other trees, which adorn and diverfify the forefts of 
the country, are the beech, magnolia acuminata, the celtis 
occidentalis, the acacia, the fugar and red maple, the black 
poplar, &e, 

To this tra&t our author falls in with towns, confifting of from 


7o to 200 houfes, which till within a very few years had no 
exiftence, and are generally placed on the Ohio, or fome of 
jts tributary rivers, :where the receding mountains leave a 
yacant and level fpot. Below Marietta, a town on the Mufk- 
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ingum, at its conflux with the Ohio, the mountains recede 
fill farther, and offer the following beautiful profpect: 

“ On the 23d of July, about ten in the morning, we difcovered 
Point Pleafant, fituated a little above the mouth of the Great 
Kenhaway, at the extremity of a point formed by the right bank 
of this river, which runs nearly in a direét line as far as the middle 
of the Ohio. What makes the fituation more beautiful, is, that 
for four or five miles on this fide the point, the Ohio, four 
hundred fathoms broad, continues the fame breadth the whole 
of that extent, and prefents on every fide the moft perfed line. 
Its borders, floping and elevated from twenty-five to forty feet, 
are, as in the whole of its windings, planted at their bafe with 
willows from fifteen to eighteen feet in height, the drooping bran- 
ches and foliage of which form a pleafing contraft to the fugar 
maples, red maples, and ath trees, fituated immediately above, 
The latter, in return, are overlooked by palms, poplars, beeches, 
magnolias of the higheft elevation, the enormous branches of which, 
attracted by a more fplendid light and eafier expanfion, extend 
toward the borders, overfhadowing the river, at the fame time com- 
pletely covering the trees fituated under them, -This natural dif- 
play which reigns upon the two banks, affords on each fide 4 
regular arch, the thadow of which, reflected by the cryftal ftream, 
embellifhes, in an extraordinary degree, this magnificent coup 
d’eil.’—(pp. 95, 96.) 

The banks of the Ohio are alluvial, and, where not covered 
with, vegetable mould, are of a calcareous nature. The ftones 
are flinty, and chiefly from the feparation of the limeftoné 
mafles. A {fpecies of mulette is chiefly employed in making 
buttons, as the pearly nacre is very thick. I[t is arranged by 
Bofc under the genus Unio, with the trivial name of Qhio- 
tenfis. The tyrant of the river is the cat fifh, filurus felis: its 
upper fins are ftrong and pointed, and, by fwimming under 
his prey, he is enabled to wound it where the kin is thinnett, 
The inhabitants of the banks are chiefly hunters, for the fake 
of the fkins: a few acres only are cultivated for their cows, 
whofe milk they greatly depend on. Plantations occur every 
three or four miles, and travellers are accommodated, in their 
miferable. log-houfes, with bread, Indian corn, dried ham, 
milk and butter. They themfelves feed only on Indian corn ¢ 
the wheat which is cultivaied is exported in the form of flour. 
The peach and apple are their only fruit trees: the former 
19 preferred, as hogs are fed, and brandy diftilled from the 
fruit. The price. of the beft land does not exceed 15s. per 
acre, The fellers are feldom conftant in their attachments, 
and few of thofe who firft clear the ground, or who immedi- 
ately fucceed them, remain on it. The fame reftlefs principle 
urges them forward,and the Americans have now penetra’ Dy 
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the banks of the Meffuuri, forty miles above its union with the 
Miffifippi. There are, it is faid, more than 3,000 inhabitants 
on its banks, allured by a fertile foil, the numerous herds of 
beavers, elks and bifons, 

Onur author leaves the banks of the Ohio; to direc his 
courfe fouth and fouth-wefi, towards Charleftown. He ftops 
in this journey at a falt-mine. In this elevated region there 
are many ftrata of rock falt, and falt {prings often rife to the 
furtace, lecsinns in confequence of the evaporation, a faline 
efflorefcence. To thefe {pots, the original inhabitants of the 
forett, the wild beats, ufually repaired. Salt feems to numer- 
ous animals a condiment aimoft effential to their exiftence; 
and we find, in thele fpots, the remains of fome fpecies 
at prefent unknown, probably extinct. The foil round thefe 
* licks” is dry and Endy ; the fiones are flat and chalky, 
younded at the edges, and cf a biuith caft infide. The foil is 
barren, and the few trees thin and ftinied. 

Frankfort is the feat of government in Kentucky, but Lex- 
jnton, in confequence of fome advantages of fituation, is the 
Jarger and more populous town. Lt fupplies the fhipping with 
rigging, and has feveral tan-yards, where leather is prepared 
with the bark of the black oak. Induftry and ingenuity go 
hand in hand to add to tiie profperity of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, Nitre, which is found in the neighbouring caverns, 


fopplies the material for the manufacture uf powder, and two 


mills have been ereéted. A pottery alfo, as in fome other 
villages, is eftablifhed. Various circumttances relative to the 
commerce of this part of America are added, but the balance 
of trade with Europe is apparently unfavourable to it. The 
attempt to plant vineyards in Kentucky has fucceeded very 
impertectly. 

On the fouthern limits of Kentucky the “ barrens” com- 
mence, Thefe are open grounds, dry, and fometimes fierile, 
where little is met with but partridges ; and where one woman 
told the author, that fhe had not feen a fingle perfon for 
eighteen months, In fome of thefe meadows, however, the 
grafs.is high, and marks of fertility appear, ‘lrees of ditferent 
kinds, and flowering fhrubs, are aliv fcattered around, In this 
diffrict, our author thinks that the vineyards fhould have been 

lanted, and he fuppofes that fprings are at no great diftance 

rom the furface. The “ barrens” are furrounded with a 

wood about three miles broad, which terminates in an im- 
netrable or, at leaft, unpenetrated foreft, 

A general defcription of Kentucky follows, for the greater 
part of which we muft refer to the work. This province is 
@bout 400 miles in length, and 200 jn breadth ; and has been 

fecurely 
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fecurely fettled only fince 1783. About ten years afterwards 
it was admitted into the union as an independent ftate. 
Ginfeng firft appears in Kentucky, though more common in 
a more fouthern climate. Our author fufpe@s that from 
twenty-five to thirty thoufand weight is annually exported, and 
more care is now taken to prepare it in the ftate beft adapted 
to the China market. The bitons have deferted this part of 
the country, and migrated to the right fide of the Mitlifippi. 
Deers, bears, wolves, red and grey foxes, wild cats, racoons, 
opoflums, and fome fquirrels, are the principal animals that 
remain. Turkeys, in a wild ftate, are fiill numerous. The 
cultivated produétions of Kentucky are tobacco, hemp, Euro- 
pean grain, chiefly wheat, and Indian corn. ‘The Jatt yields 
trom 40 to 75 buthels per acre. Eighty-five thoufand five 
hundred and feventy barrels of flour went, from the aft of 
January, 1802, to the goth of June following, from Louifville 
to low Louifiana: more than two-thirds of which was from 
hentueky. A barrel contains the flour of five bufhels ot 
corn, about ninety-fix pounds. The culture of tobacco has 
been greatly extended. Hemp alfo is an increafing article 
of commerce. In 1802 more than 42,000 pounds of raw 
hemp, and about 24,000 cwt. converted into cables, were 
exported. Flax is cultivated by many families. Rearing and 
taming horfes is a bufinefs now eagerly and advantageoufly 
followed, and horned cattle are bred in great abundance. 
Thete, driven to the back fettlements of Penfylvania and 
Virginia, fupply the markets on the coaft. Few theep are 
fed or fattened ; but the hogs are very numerous; yet even ia 
the woods they are not completely wild. Salt provifions is 
another important article of commerce; and in the firlt fix 
months of 1802, 72,000 barrels of dried pork, and 2,485 of 
fait, were exported. Poultry are rarely bred, from thé injury 
they might do to the crops of Indian corn. Of the religious 
fects, the methodifts and anabaptilts are moft numerous. Eda- 
cation, even in thefe fequefiered regions, is carefully at- 
tended to, 

Nafheville is the old town in Teneffee, but has no manu- 
factory or public eftablithment. Every thing is very dear, 
as the boats are obliged to go above Pittfburgh. on the Ohio, 
before they meet with the river Cumberland, on which Nathe- 
ville is built. The author ftill approaches Carolina, in his 
progrefs to Knoxville; and in his journey pafles the moun- 
tuins of Cumberland, to which the name of the Wilderneis is 
aligned. Thefe mountains divide eaft and weft Tenetlee, 
which, thus feparated, may probably become diftin& ftates. 
Que of the branches of the Gomberland is ftyled “ Roaring 


River, 
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River,” from its numerous cafcades. The right bank of this 
River rifes from 80 to 100 feet in fome places, and we mention 
it particularly, fince it refis upon a bed of {chiftus, the firft 
inftance of this rock siconded ‘in the author’s obfervations, 
In the caverns in the neighbourhood, probably calcareous, 
extenfive aluminous mafles of confiderable purity are difco- 
vered. M. Michaux now arrives within about 700 miles 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia, and about 400 miles from 
Richmond. We fhall, therefore, conclude our account of his 
journey, with a few remarks on Teneflee in general. This 
fiate is fituated to the north of Kentucky, between Ohio and 
the Alleganhy mountains. It is nearly fquare, its length 
exceeding its breadth only by about fixty miles in 300, its 
fhorteft diameter; and was admitted into the union as an inde- 
pendent fiate in 1796. It formerly was a part of North 
Carolina. Its river, the Teneflee, with the Holfton, has a navi- 
gable courfe for near 800 miles, interfperfed, during the fum- 
mer, with fhoals. It is not clofely inhabited; at its chief 
produétions are cotton and iron: the foil is fat and clayey. 

We have already offered our reafons or our apologies for 
the length to which our article has extended; and have re- 
pechiestiel, though perhaps without fufficient feverity, the 
grofs errors of the tranflator and printer. Another tranflation, 
with a map, would prove a valuable acquifition to the geogra- 
pher, the ivientific enquirer, and the commercial fpeculatitt; 
for though, as we have faid, we do not implicitly truft all the 
favourable reprefentations, the great features of nature are 
carefully, and, we believe, accurately copied. 





CXI. Anecdotes of the Englifh Language; chiefly regarding the 
local Dialect of London and its Ewcirons; whence it will appear 
that the Natives of the Metropolis and its Vicinities have not 
eorrupted the Language of their Anceftors: in a Letter from 
Samuel Pegge, Efy. F.S.A. to an old Acquaintance and Co-felloz 
of the Society of Antiquaries, London. 8vo- pp.325. Price 6. 
Nichols and Son, London, 1803. 


IS work was found among the papers of the late Mr. 
Pegge, and is given to the public, in the hope that it 
may an{wer the end of amufing them, which alone the author 
appears to have had in view. In compofing it, Mr. Pegge 
evidently laid down no fixed plan; and he has confined him: 
felf by no means very firidily to his profefled object, Any 
anecdote or illuftration relative to a topic incidentally intro- 
duced, was a fufficient temptation and excufe for his rambling 
from his immediate fubject ---hence, though the work we 
avé 
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have left fomewhat of the dignity and importance which it 
would otherwife have affumed in the opinion of a rigid anti- 
quary, it is rendered more acceptable and amufing to the 
general reader. Indeed, it prefents fuch a contraft to the drowfy 
drynefs which antiquarians feem to think as necefJary to the 
genuinenefs of their writings, as ruft is to a medal, or intelli- 
gibility to an infcription, that we are afraid it will be reje¢ted 
by them as fpurious, or condemned as infignificant, and will 
be turned over to fuch as wifh to be kept awake and inter- 
efted while they read. 

Mr. Pegge difcovers a confiderable degree of ingenuity in 
the mode he adopts to defend the local diale&t of London and 
its environs. He contends, and has proved in moft inftances, 
that the Cockney adheres clofely to analogy, or to ancient 
and long eftablifhed ufage in thofe very words in which he is 
fo much ridiculed, As philofophers infift fo much on analogy, 
and as the utility, value, and propriety of every thing depends, 
in the opinion of antiquaries, on the number of years it can 
reckon, we do not fee how either of thefe clafles of men can 
object to the foundation of Mr. Pegge’s defence of the Cock- 
neys, unlefs, unfortunately, they fhould difcover, that lan- 
guage is entirely a matter of converilation, to which both 
analogy and antiquity mutt yield. 

Betore Mr. Pegge undertakes to defend the diale& of the 
Cockneys, he thinks it neceffary to inyeftigate the origin and 
meaning of the term itfelf. Having examined and rejected 
the different etymologies of Cockney, generally given, he 
ventures to fuggefi, that it may be derived from the old French 
verb coqueliner, to fondle ; and, in illuftration-of this meaning, 
he quotes a paflage from Baret’s Alvearie, who fays, that a 
child which fucks long, ufed to be ealled “ A Cockney.” But 
this meaning, though not this derivation, is given by Junius, 
in his Etymologicum Anglicanum, with which we are fur- 
prifed that Mr, Pegge was not acquainted. The fpecimen of 
French Cockneythip (Badauderie) which is quoted (p.29) from 
the Menagiana, may be traced to Hierocies, in whofe firft 
witticifm (Ase)* it occurs literally as given by Menage. 
Hierocles, or whoever was the author of the Facetia, is the 
lawful owner, as Dr. Ferriar has remarked in his comments on 
Sterne, of many jokes which are afcribed to Joe Miller. 

The pliable and fawning character of the French, even on 

a fubjet& 





* Thefe Facetie are publifhed along with Hierocles’ Commen- 
tary on the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras. London, 1654. 12mo, 
Mof of them are given by Dalzell, in his Collectauea Minora. 
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a fubject refpecting which they are very proud and jealous, 
is well exemplified in the change of the word Carojfe, from 
the feminine to the mafculine gender (p. 46.) Louis XIV. 
when about five years old, “on enquiring tor his coach, hap- 
pened to confound the fex of it, by calling out, “ Ou eft mon 
caroffe.” The word was immediately transferred in converfa- 
tion, and in all the dictionaries, to the mafculine gender.—The 
foregoing may ferve as a fpecimen of the anecdotes, which 
are introduced to relieve the unavoidable drynefs of thefe 
verbal and etymological enquiries; and, even where they do 
not occur, the rambling manner of the author prompts and 
enables him to throw in a fprightiy or amufing remark that 
is very ferviceable iu keeping off fatigue or liftiefsnefs. 

In defence of the Cockneys, in their conttant ufe of redun- 
dant negatives, double comparatives, irregular preterites and 
participles ; their phrafes, fetch a walk, a few while, &c. he 
brings forward not only etymology, but the direct authority 
of our old authors, particularly Shakfpeare; and ftrenuouily 
contends that the Londoners alone have adhered to the good 
old cuftoms of our anceftors, while thefe who laugh at them, 
and pride themfelves on their language, have been guilty of 
grofs innovations. In the midft of this light and fportive 
defence we meet with feveral ingenious and happy illutira- 
tions, The Londoners’ double fuperlatives give rife to the 
following remark ; 


“ Now, the naked truth is, that thefe /uper-/uperlatives are a! 
Saxonifms, the modern prefix mof being joined to the pure fuper- 
lative as an augmentation, infiead of the ancieut increment alder 
(Anglicé older or greater) which the Saxons ufed for the dame pur- 
pofe of enhancing the force of their fuperlatives. Alderlezift Lord 
(i. e. moft dear) occurs in Chaucer’s Troilus and Crefeide, Lib, ii. 
line 240; and even in Shakfpeare’s Henry VI. Part 2. Act I. Sc. 1. 
we meet with alderliefeft fovereign*. Alder-firk and alder-laft are 
to be found in Chaucer, denoting ftrong contrarieties; for the 
terms fir and laf, being in themfelves extremes, may be confidered 
as equally partaking of the nature of fuperlatives. Dr. Skinner 
gives us alder-bef, which tallies with Shakfpeare’s mofi-bef ; aud Mr. 
Somner agrees that ealder, elder, or alder (take which you pleate) 
are ufed adjectively.”—(p. 96.) : 


With regard to the fubftitution of learn for teach, fo very 
common, not only among the Londoners, but in many parts 
jee 





_* Lief, leeve, leve, are the pofitives, which become fuperlatives 
by being combined with alder; but alder-levifé is a. double fuper- 
lative, 
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of England, and almoft general in Scotland, we may ob- 
ferve, that as the original meaning of the Saxon verb /earaz, 
included both docere (to teach), and difcere (to learn), fo it 
is very probable that before it became exclulively confined 
to the latter fignification, it was ufed as a reflective verb;— 
to learn my/elf: fince,even at prefent, the expreflion, I learned 
Greek, by no means implies, I was taught té; but is more 
properly applied in cafes of {feif-tuition. There is an evident 
difference, not fufficiently attended to, between the expref- 
fions, I earned Greek, and I was taught Greek. : 

In page 200, the motto of William of Wykeham, “ Manners 
makyth man,” which has been fo olten quoted, and fnecred at 
as a proof of clownifh ignorance, is defended on grammati- 
cal grounds. The Saxon verbs formed all the perfons of the 
plural in zath or ath, which in procets of time was changed 
into yth and eth, the latter of which is found in Shak{peare, 
as a plural termination. Romeo and Juliet. Act V. fc. 1.— 
If it can be fhewn that the Londoners confine for to before 
the infinitive mood to its legitimate ufe, they may be defended 
on more folid grounds than mere analogy or ancient ufage, 
It feems ftriétly proper to ufe the words for éo before every 
infinitive mood, where intention or purpofe is implied, or 
where the words, 7x order to may be prefixed: and, probably, 
the ufe of it before infinitives, in other cafes, is what Dr. 
Johnfon means by the wrong ufe of it, which has led refined 
writers to omit it in every inftance. I threatened to frighten 
him, conveys a very different meaning from, I threatened, 
in order to frighten him, or for to frighten him. We fhould 
fay, I fmiled to fee him; but, [ fmiled for to encourage him. 
The Londoners have not only Shak{peare and the French on 
their fide, when they interpolate a reflective verb, as in the 
phrafes, ‘* So fays me, 1,” &c. “ ther: away goes me, he,” Kc. 
but, if challenged by a claffical {cholar, they may appeal to 
the Greek language, in which wor and co are often fuperfluous ; 
ur, at leaft, would be deemicd and called fo very plainly, and 
without apy feruple, if they did no* occur in a language in 
which the ufe of a double negative, of a plural noun toa 
fingular verb, and uf an infinity of unmeaning particles, are 
proper and elegant, merely becaufe they are found in it. 
rom page 228 to 237 our author firenuoufly defends the 
Cockney expreflion, had not went; and mixes with his 
defence ingenious and pleafing illuftrations of the irregularities 
of the words of the French, Italian, Spanith, &e. that cor- 
tefpond to cur verb, fo go. The word wend, which he proves 
to have been commonly ufed in the time of Shakfpeare, is 
fill fometimes met with in Scotland; it occurs in a paflage 


added 
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added to the third edition of that beautiful poem, “ The Sab- 
bath,” in whichrthe baptifmal rite of the chureh of Seotland 
is defcribed. 


- The infant ts replaced 
Among the happy band: they, fmilingly, 
In gay attire wend to the houfe of mirth, 
The poor man’s feftival, a jubilee day, 
Remembered long ” 


Mr. Pegge very charitably attributes the ufe of went as a 
participle, whieh he finds in fome modern writers, to rapid 
writing or dictation; and as a proof of what the latter may 
produce, he gives the meng | anecdote, with which we 
fhall take our leave of this defultory and amufing work, re- 
commending it to fuch as wifh to trifle away an hour with 
a lively and not an uninftructive companion. 


“ When Dr. Adam Littleton was compiling his Latin Dittionary, 
and announced the verb “ concurro” to his amanuenfis, the fcribe, 
imagining that the various fenfes of the word would, as ufual, begin 
with the moft literal tranflation, faid—‘ concur, I fuppofe, Sir; 
to which the Dottor replied peevithly,—* concur! condog!’ The 
fecretary, whofe bufinefs it was to write what his mafter diated, 
accordingly did his duty, and the word condog was inferted, and is 
actually printed as one interpretation of coreurro in the firft edition, 
1678 (to be feen in the Britifh Mufeum), though it has been ex- 
punged, and does not appear in fubfequent editions.”—(p. 238.) 





CX. Efelle: A Paftoral Romance. By M. de Florian; tranflated 
by Mr. Maxey. 12mo. Price 6s. Boofey. 1804. 


LORIAN was one the few writers, who with elegance and 
tafte have combined a paffion for fimplicity. He tranf- 
fufed, in his writings, his characéteriftic opinions-and fenti- 
ments ; he has perpetuated his principles in his precepts, and 
bequeathed to pofterity not merely the memorial of his talents, 
bat of his virtues. 

Eftelle is a Paftoral Romancc; a fpecies of compofition to 
which neither the eritieal obfervations prefixed by its author, 
nor the merit of the prefent work, have obtained our fuffrage: 
to diveft it of the artificial charaéter is impoffible. The only 
feenes and perfonages admiflible in the pattoral, are fuch as 
exift alone in the imagination. In the map of human life, 
the fairy land of innocence and felicity is fought in vain. 

Eftelle exhibits a lively picture of chimerical excellence. 
The feale of duties which it prefcribes is incongruous and 

3 artificia! 
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artificial, There is a fanaticifm in morals as in religion, 
that infpires lefs admiration than regret ;—the facrifice of 
happinefs, if it be not made to juftice, appears abfurd; and 
when we come to fympathife, we begin to cenfure. 

Eftelle certainly affords no reprefentation of men or man- 
ners. It is a fancy piece, but the fancy piece of a man 
of genius. The loves of Nimerin and his fhepherdefs, the 
friendfhip of Rofe, the fate of Adelaide and of Ifidore, 
have all their appropriate beauties; but the author is mof 
happy when he conducts his hero to the camp, and by a 
tranfition, as bold as beautiful, tranfports the reader from the 
peaceful paftoral vale to the tented field. The animated 
defcription of the combat between the Caftilian Mendoza, 
and Gafton de Foix, breathes all the fpirit of romance and 
chivalry : 


“ As foon as Aurora had opened the gates of the eaft, the ram- 
parts of Nifmes were crowded with foldiers ;—the tops of the am- 
phitheatres, the roofs of the temples and houfes, were covered 
with a multitude of people. The Spanifh lances glittered on the 
fummit of the Tourmagne; different pofts of French or Caftilian 
troops occupied the furrounding hills; and the diftant mountains 
were thronged with the inhabitants of the country, who, with up- 
lifted hands to heaven, implored its affiftance for their defender. 
At the appointed hour, the Spaniards quitted their camp, covered 
with glittering coats of mail, which reflected the rays of the fun; 
they marched with the utmoft regularity into the plain, and flowly 
ranged their battalions, briftling with fpears; a profound filence 
reigned amongft them; immoveable in their ranks, occupied only in 
obeying, they faw only their chiefs ; valour and haughtinefs feemed 
painted on their fun-burnt countenances; a noble and auftere gra- 
vity tempered their warlike ardour. 

“ The French quitted their tents ; their light battalions ran and 
formed themfelves oppofite their enemies. Chiefs and foldiers 
mixed together. ‘The equality of courage, freedom, and nationa} 
gaiety, rendered them all companions, refting negligently on their 
lances. They feemed as if aflifting at an entertainment; without 
hate as without fear, they fmiled at their enemies, informed them 
that Gafton was invincible, and feemed’ to lament Mendoza for 
having provoked the young hero. The Caftilians thuddered and 
were filent; the French laughed and fung. But foon Mendoza 
made his appearance, mounted on a ftately courfer of Andalufia, 
which, curbed by his mafter’s hand, fcattered around the foam 
with which he whitened his golden bit. Jewels fparkled on his ar- 
mour; a plume of red feathers fhaded his helmet; and a fcarf of 
the fame colour fupported his glittering fword. He advanced 
gravely, with a haughty air, ordered the barrier to be opened, left 
his fteed at the entrance, and, walking about, waited for Gafton. 
this prince approached on full gallop; white plumes waved on 

. his 
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his head; his armour of polifhed fteel fhone brighter than the 
diamond! On his thield was feen an amorous cypher; the fame 
eypher was embroidered on his fplendid fearf. Swift as the lightning 
he flew, arrived, and leaped to the ground ; faluted Mendoza, and 
demanded the figual. The trumpets founded, and the two cham- 
pions, with fword in one hand and dagger in the other, furioufly 
began the attack. Gafton, more impetuous than his valiant adver- 
fary, made immediately four thrufts at him, which were all parried, 
Mendoza, in his turn, then prefied Gafton, pretended to aim a 
thruft at his face, and then rapidly dropping kis fword under that 
of his antagonift, he reached his fide; the blood inftantly guthed out. 
At this fight, the French turned pale ; the Spaniards uttered a cry 
of joy. But the fkilful Gafton, at the moment in which he was 
firuck, turning away his body, made, by this movement, the wound 
but flight; and, lunging forth his left arm, thruft his dagger at his 
enemy’s neck. The dagger broke aguainft the coat of mail, but the 
blood of Mendoza did not lefs ftain his arms, and the French, in 
their turn, anfwered to the fhout of the Caftilians. Gafton had now 
only his fword;—Mendoza faw this and threw away his poignard. 
* Prince,’ faid he, *‘ I defire no advantage; let our arms be equal 
zs well as our valour.” As he {poke thefe words, he préfied on 
Gefton, and aimed a blow at his head, which made the hero ftagger. 
Gafton fell back a fiep or two, fprung on one fide, and, uniting all 
his ftrength, ftruck his fharp fword upon the Spaniard’s helmet. 
The breken belmet rolled in the duft; Mendoza himfelf touched 
the earth with his left hand; but he raifed himfelf more terrible 
than ever. ‘ Stop,’ cried Gafton to him ‘ the danger is not equal.’ 
He fpoke, unloofed his helmet, caft it from him, and continued the 
combat. The two armies, filled with admiration, trembled for 
their valiant chiefs; their heads were no longer defended but by 
their fwords; and their multiplied attacks infpired with terror 
the braveft foldier. When fuddenly a courier approached, who 
advanced towards the hits with all the fpeed with which his horfe 
could carry him, and calicd out to the two heroes to ftop. At his 
eries and thofe of the two armies, Gafton and Mendoza, furprifed, 
fufpended their combat. The courier, inthe name of the king of 
France, commanded the barrier to be opened, and delivered a 
letter from Louis to Gafien. The prince having read it, caft away 
his fword. ‘ No more of war, cried he; * our monarchs ceafe to 
be enemies; Germaine, my fitter, marries your Sovereign, and be- 
comes the guarantee of a firm and lafting peace between Louis 
and Ferdinand. To me, above all, this peace is dear. I prefer the 
friendfhip of Mendoza above the gloryeven of having refifted bin.’ 
Ne faid ; and the Spanith hero, moved by fo much courtefy, wilhed 
to kifs, with refpe&, the hand of the brother of his queen. Gafion 
embraced him; and the two warriors quitted the lifts, to proclaim 
peace.” 


The tranflation is executed with confiderabie ability. The 
tranflator hes failed chiefly in the poetical part of his per- 
formance, in which he falls far fhort of the {pirit and delicacy 
of the original. 
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CXIIf. Sermons, and other Mifcellaneous Pieces. By the late Henry 
Hunter, D. D. Minifier of the Scots Church, London Wall, To 
‘which are prefixed, a Biographical Sketch of his Life, and @ 
Critical Account of his Writings. \ 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 700. 18s. ’ 
in Boards. Murray, London. 1804. 


\ E learn from the biographical {ketch prefixed to thefe 
‘¥ volumes, that their autlior (already known to the world 
by his Sacred Biography, and other publications) was. the fifth > 
child of David aud Agnes Hunter, aud was born at Culrofs, 
in Perthfhire, on the 25th day of Auguit 1741, From the 
place of his nativity, he was removed at the age of thirteen to 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh, where his proficiency in litera- 
ture feems to have beea confiderable, as he was appointed, 
when only feventeen, tutor to Mr. Bolwell, a gentleman {till 
living, and at prefent one of the lords of the {feffion. From 
tlis fituation, however, he was foon recalled by the illnefs of 
his father, whom he attended with exemplary care and ailec- 
tion, until hts death, an e-ert which teok piace about tour 
months afterwards. On the deceafe of his parent, he under- 
took to fuperintend the education of Lord Dundonaid’s fons, 
How long he continued in that office, is uncertain; but in 
May 1764, he received his licenfe to preach the gofpel: an 
appoiutment he took not on himéfeif without fome painful 
tiruggles, occafioned by a fear that he might prove enwortiy 
ot the facred character he was about to aflume. In the movi 
of January 1766, be was chofen and ordained miniticr of 
South Leith ; and in the foliowing May ‘he married Miis 
Margaret Charters, daughter of the Rev: Thomas Charters, 
minifter of Inverkeithing. After a refidence of about three 
years at Leith, he was tempted to vifit tlie metropolis of this 
kingdom, where he regularly officiated at feveral Seotifh’ 
meeting-houfes, particularly thofe of Swallow-fiveet and-Lon- 
don Wail, of which latter he undertook the regular charge on 
the 11th of Auguft 1771. . In the year 1784; Dr. Hunter firft 
appeared before the world in the chara¢ter of an author, by 
the publication of two volumes of his Sacred Biography. The 
plan of this work he had conceived, we are told, when young; 
and fo favourable was the reception it experienced, as to 
fncourage him .to extend it to feven volumes. Previous, 
however, to the publication of the latter part of this work, 
accident introduced him to au acquainiauce with a French 
edition of Lavater’s Phyfiognomy. ‘ Whatever opinions 
'. Hunter embraced, he babs warmly.’ He was ftruck 
with the novelty and originality .of thought: difplayed in the 
tfays of that writer; he became an enthufiaf in the caufe; 
o1. V. VU 22 
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and determined to tranflate them into Englifh. The fame 
ardent {pirit which had induced Dr. H. to adopt this fcheme, 
prompted him to make a journey to Zurich, for the fake of 
a perfonal interview with Lavater. In Auguft 1787, he ac- 
cordingly repaired thither. It might have been reafonably 
expected, that a proceeding fo romantic would have been 
confidered by Lavater as no common compliment to him. 
But he did not receive our countryman with that frankneis 
or generofity to which fo diftinguifhed a mark of refpeét feemed 
fairly to entitle him. Lavater was jealous of Dr. H.’s under- 
taking, and thought the Englifh tranflation likely to injure 
the fale of the French edition, in which he was interefted By 
degrees, however, his feruples were overcome, and he finally 
opened himfelf to the Doétor without referve. In a letter, 
written by the latter gentleman from Bern, a portrait of 
Lavater is drawn, and a defcription of their laft interview is 
given. This we confider as a curious literary morfel, and 
we fhall make no apology for tranfcribing it into our journal, 


« | was detained the whole morning by that ftrange, wild, ec- 
centric, Lavater, in various converfations. When once he is {et 
agoing, there is no fuch thing as ftopping him, till he run himfelf 
out of breath. He ftarts from fubject to fubject, flies from book 
to book, from picture to picture; meafures your nofe, your eye, 
your mouth, with a pair of compafies; pours forth a torrent of 
phyfiognomy upon you; drags you, for a proof of his dogma, to s 
dozen of clofets, and unfolds ten thoufand drawings ; but will no: 
let you oper your lips to propofe a difficulty: crams a folution 
down your thrdat, before you have uttered half a fyllable of your 
objection. He is meagre as ‘the picture of famine; his nofe and 
chin almoft meet. I read him, in my turn, and found little dift- 
culty in difcovering, amidft great genius, unaffected piety, un- 
bounded benevolence, and moderate learning ; much caprice and 
unfteadinefs; a mind at once afpiring by nature, and grovelling 
through neceflity; an endlefs turn to fpeculation and project ;~—in 
a word, a clever, flighty, good-natured neceflitous man. He did 
not conceal his dread of my Engl:th tranflation, as he thinks it 
wil} materially affe@t the fale of the third and fourth volumes of 
his French edition, one of which is a@ually publithed, and the other 
in the prefs —(p. xxi. & xxii.) 

On his return from thi. extraordinary vifit, the work was 
profecuted with unabatin. ardour, of which the firft number 
appeared, in a very {plendid form, in January 1789. Of tran/- 
lating, Dr. H. appears to have been fond ; for we are informed 
that his fhare of the above undertaking having been com- 
pies before the other parts were ready for publication, 

e entered on a. tranflation of Euler’s Letters to a Germaa 
Princefs, which however did not appear until the year +795 
; . - a 
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In the fame year, he gave to the world a verfion of St Pierre’s 
Studies of Nature, and two volumes of Mifcellaneous Sermons. 
In the fucceeding year, ftill purfuing the work of tran{lation, 
he publifhed “ Sermons by Saurin,” in one volume. A tafk, 
fays his biographer, for which be was peculiaily qualified ; 
Saurin being a preacher whom he had clofeiy fiudied. In 
January 1797, a Mr. Fe!l began a courfe of jeétures, at London 
Wali, on the Evidences of Caviftianity, which being inter- 
rupted by the death of that gentleman, Dr. H. was. requefied 
to compiete the defign. With this requeft he complied, and 
in the next year publifhed the whole in one volume, to which 
he prefixed a biographical {ketch of Mr.F’s life. Dr. Hunter's 
contiitution had been before confiderably undermined by the 
death of feveral branches of his femily, fome of whom had 
died under circumfiances peculiarly aflecting. But his mind 





































































































































































































appears to have received the deepeft wound from the lofs of 
J his fon Thomas, who died in 1800, at Montego Bay, in Ja- 
" maica, at the age of twenty-three. He was a youth, we are 
told, of confidersble promife, and bad fhown a variety and ex- 
x tent of talents in diferent compofitions; fome of which have 
e appeared in periodical papers, others ftill remain in the hands 
sk of his family. Although thele events did not prevent the 
e, Doctor from _publifhing in the dame year (1800) g tranflation 
of of Caftera’s Memoirs of the Emprets of Rutlia, together with 
2 the feventh volume of his Sacred Biography, yet the ftruegie 
10% they occafioned were fatal to his conftitution. Oia Sunday, 
ion the goth of June 1802, he was feized with a fuddeu faint- 
our nefs, and the Sunday fortnight following with a return of the 
and fame complaint. No particular danger, however, was appre- 
ifh- hended until the 18th of September, when, having engaged 
a to meet a party of friends at Greenwich, he {pent fome time 
hind in walking on the damp grafs and on the banks of the river. 
ast He complained in the evening and the enfuing day of violent 
e did pains in his breaft aud fide. ‘liiis did not deter him from 
aks it attemptiag to adminifier the fucrament to his flock ok the 
ses of 26th day ef the fame month,a ceremony with which he was 
other unable to go throngh. His illnefs increafing, he was advifed 
totry the effect éf a change of air, and accordingly he fat off 
was fe (or Bathvon the 8th of October. From this place he was dircét- 
ym ber ed, on the 18th, to remove to Brifiol; where, comp'ete y worn 
tran{= fe ut by the rapid progrefs of his decay, he died en the 27th of 
ormed fy 'e fame month, in the fixty-fecond year of his age. 
“coms The miicellaneous pieces contained in these volumes cenfift - 
cation Ma ° fome addrefles preparatory to the admimitiration of the 
Ferman lacrament, prayers, a few funeral pieces, and an addrefs to a 
; 1798 ieudly female focietys ‘Thete are not of futhicient importance 
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to detain ns ;-we ihall therefore confine our obfervations to the 
fermons themfelves, which are thirty-four in number, ard are 
on the jollowing fubjels :-—1, The chrifian traveller towards 
Zion ;-2 avd 3, On _perfeverance in religion; 4, On the in- 
ftru@ion of the young and ignorant; 5 and 6, On the nativit 
of Chrift;-7, Ou the hurmihation of Chritt; 8, On Peter’s a 
drefs to Jefus at the mount of Transfiguration; g, On the laf 
fupper; 10, On thedeath and refurrection of Jefus Chriit; 11, 
Ona the refurreétion ; 12, Chrift with the difciples at Emmaas; 
13, On the intereeffion; 14, The perpetual prefence of Chrift 
with his difciples; 15, On the faith of St. Stephen; 16, The 
believer wifhing for the coming of Jefus; 17, On a happy 
eternity; 18, The reciprocal duties of a minifter and his peo- 
ple; 19, On the minifterial character; 20, To feafaring men; 
21 and 22, On purity of confcience; 23, The exceeding riches 
of God’s grace; 24, The promifes of God an incitement to 
holinefs; 25 and 26, On the parable of the fig-tree; 27, On 
feeking the kingdom of God ; 28, On love to Chritt; 29,.0n 
the duty of praife; 30, On falvation by grace; 31, On return: 
ing to God; 32, On affliction; 33, On the certainty of death; 
34, The chrifiian traveller towards Zion. 

It has been objected to the beft Englifh divines, that with 
great profeilional knowledge and profound learning, added to 
abililies naturally commanding, they have not been fuccefs- 
ful in their compojitions for the pulpit. Thefe have been 
faid to be generally deficient in eloquence; .calculated to 
fatisty the ferious enquirer, but not to arreft the attention ot 
a common audience. Without entering in this place into the 
merits of the queftion, it may fuffice to fay that Dr, Hunter 
feems to have aflented to this opinion; and, in confequence, 
has aimed rather at interefting the heart by animated:appeals 
to the feelings, than-at fubduing the underfianding by the 
depth of his difquifitions. A fpecimen of his manner will 
beit explain our meaning: we will tranfcribe therefore a pal- 
fage from his fifth fermon—On the Nativity of Chrift. 


“* Was ever wonderful event related with fuch charming, touch- 
ing fimplicity ? Was ever object fo affecting prefented to. the human 
mind? Let us turn afide a little, to confider it. Behold majetty 
fallen! royalty in indigence and rags! the iffue of David; king ot 
Judah and ifracl, in Bethlehem the city of David, deftitute of the 
ordinary accommodations of an inn! -s 

‘A delicate woman, forced, in the very clofe of pregnancy, from 
her home; conftrained to undertake a long and painful journey, 
uupoffeffed of alméft every thing that could alleviate its fatigue end 
dittrefs; advancing by long and painful degrees to.the refidence g 
her fathers—but not to repofe exhaufted nature ‘in the lap.ot eaft 
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not to depofit the anxieties of approaching clrild-birth in the bofom 
of a fond mother; not to prefent to the world the heir of a throne 
in the ftate and fplendour of kings—but to know the heart ofa 
firanger, but to feel the bitternefs of negle@, but to be ftabbed with 
the dagger of inhumanity. “ There was no room for them im the 
inn.” The inevitable hour overtakes her—the days are accom- 
plithed, that fhe muft be delivered. “ And the brought forth her 
firft-born fon, and wrapped him in fwaddling clothes, and laid him 
in a manger.” Common humanity intereiis us in all this: but 
when we confider, who is this child born, this fon given, every 
chord in our frame is touched, every power of imagination is 
awakened, our hearts burn within us—reafon expatiates, foars, 
trembles, finks, overwhelmed, confounded. “ Without controverfy, 

reat is the myftery of godlinefs—God was manifeft in the fiefh.” 
What extremes united! what a fpectacle of wonder to angels and 
men! who “can, by fearching, find out God? who can find out the 
Almighty to perfection? O the breadth and length, O the depth 
and height of the love of Chrift; it paffeth knowledge.” An event 
which prefented the world with an union fo aftonishing, behoved to 
be marked with correfpanding characteriftics of {plendour and 
obfcurity, of magnificence and meannefs. Accordingly, univerial 
pature announces the appearance of its God, while poverty and 
depreffion attempt to conceal the man. 

“ | thall endeavour to felect and contraft a few of thofe ftriking 
circumftances which attended the birth of the Savioyr of the world—- 
which adorn and illufirate that glorious era, that “ beginning of 
days,” that “ fulnefs of time,” when the Son of God, for our fal- 
vation, became the fon of man, 

“ 1, Then, [ behold the Man Chrift Jefus lying hid in the reputed 
fon of the carpenter, adorned with no hereditary honours, introduc- 
ed with no trumpet founding before him, with no herald proclaim- 
ing a pompous catalogue of lofty titles, and advancing a claim ia 
his behalf, to a place among the gods of the earth—but in the very 
vale of obfcurity, unknown, unheeded of men—an outcaft from 
fociety—expofed to all that hard-heartednefs and indifference make 
filent indigence to fuffer, Who cares about a new-born infant 
ina ftable at Bethlehem of Judah; whofe parents are fo unconnected, 
that not a houfe in the city will open to let them in; and fo poor, 
that the ftern publican frowns them unfeeliugly from his door? The 
tity ifelf is now of no account—the very nation is well nigh dif- 
lulved—the glory is departing, to return no more for ever. But 
ou the other hand,.I fee the whole Roman empire in notion—I fee 
Auguftus Cefar, by his decree, agitating the world—the greatett 
punce on earth, unknowingly, undetignedly, employing his author- 
tyin the fervice of that neglected babe in yonder manger—the 

maiter of imperial Rome contirained to do homage at the feet of 
the infagt Jéfas. I fee the nations flirred together—I fee myriads 
upon myriads haftening every one to bis place—I fee ihe heart of 
Auguitus fwell at the apprehended greatueis, opulence, populouf- 
bes, of his immenfe domuions: and tor what end is all this? Chrii- 
: 03 tiahS, 
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tians, that ve might have ftrong confolation; that ye “ might know 
the certainty of thofe things wherein ye have been inftructed;” that 
it might be afcertained to all generations, when, and where, and in 
what Circumftances, the Captain of our falvation made his entrance 
on the grand theatre of the world—thut the circumfiances of one 
family, anidtt all the families of the Roman empire, might be 
known univerfally and recorded for ever. O. mighty Cefar, thou 
hatt not attained thy own defign, but thou haft executed the decree 
eternal. Thou haft not been able to tranfimit to pofterity the num- 
- ber of thy fubjecis, the fplendour cf thy triumphs, the wealth of 
thy provinces, the glory of thy khingdom—-but, witnout intending it, 
thou bhatt conveyed to the human race, kuowledge infinitely more 
interefting and important; namely, that in the davs when God 
raifed thee to the throue of the world, he fent forth his own fon to 
fave the world, Behold one difplay of the majefly of God—of the 
humblenets of the man. 

“9, Wh.ic the earth is withholding from its Lord, when he appear- 
ed in the likenefs of fintul fleth, its common produce, or difpenfing 
it in the fcantieft meafur® and homelieft form—while Jude, the 
land of bis nativity, is treating him as an alieamwhile the grect 
and the wife of his own nation are too bufy, or too caretets, tw at- 
tend to the times and the figns—while Herod is aiming a dired 
blow at his life--bebold the face of heaven is changed, his fiar 
appcars in the eaft, a new created light, not moving in the dizer 
tion, nor according to the ftated tenour of the other heavenly 
bod.es, but kindled on purpofe, in motion or at reft, according to 
a law of its own, and which, after having marked out the place 
where the young child was, is for ever extinguifhed. Behold a 
foreizn lind is preparing for him its peculiar treafure, and pours 
its gold and frankinceufe and myrrh at his feet—behold the wife 
and the great are fummoned from afar, to ackno. wledge and to 
worthip him whom all nature pointed out, whom all nations de- 
fired—behold Egypt fhelters the perfecuted infant from the wrath 
of an incenfed king. Wretched priefts, and lawyers, and feribes of 
Judah, ye remain in darknefs, through eacefs of light! He comes 
to his own, and hts own receive him not. 

“ Wretched philofophers of Greece, by wifdom ye knew not 
God! the doétrine of a Saviour in an humble form is to you fool 
ifhneis. Wretched Herod, to think of crufhing him whom ancient 
prophecy exalted to the kingdom. Happy fages of the eaft, occu 
pied in the ftudy of nature, ‘and nature’s laws, that you may attain 
the knowledge and love of nature’s God! I beiold you leap for 
joy at fight of the new-born ftar—ye are not difobedient to the 

eavenly vifion—ve follow the eihereal guide, and are rewarded 
with a fight of your Saviour and your Lord, Blefied Jefus? in thy 
fubmiflion to the contewnpt of Jews and Greeks, f fee the bumilit 
of the man, who “made himfeif of no reputation,”—in thy accept 
ance of the adoration of eaftern magi, the majefiy of “him 9! 
thought it not rbvery to be equal with God.” 
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On a carefal perufal of thefe volumes, we have met with 
many paflages that have afforded us confiderable pleafure. 
Some indeed rife to a degree of eloquence which is not afually 
found in compofitions of this kind. But we muft at the fame 
time confefs that an attachment to the French fchool, in con- 
junction with an imagination naturally warm, has frequently 
betrayed Dr. Hunter into a ftyle which our judgment con- 
demns. Some of his pieces, particularly thofe contained in 
the firft volume, are too much crowded with metaphors, 
apoftrophes, and pertonitications: in fome inftances, if there 
is not. ranting, there is fomething which very much refembles 
it. We mult alfo be permitted to remark, that in the manages 
ment of the metaphor our author is not always happy. For 
infiance: “ For what is the plain and audible vorce of that 
fight.” Vol.i. 283. “It” (the grave) “is only ferving the pur= 
pole of a refiner, and while it means to deftroy and pull 
down, it is enforced ¢o renew and build up.” Such a mixture 
of metaphors is evidently improper. Our author fhould either 
have adopted, in the firft inftance, one taken from architec- 
ture, or thould have continued that derived from the art of 
refining, throughout the fentence. The fame obfervation may 
be extended to the following paffage alfo :—*“ There are two 
ftocks into which men are engrafted, the ftock of nature, the old 
man, which is corrupt according to the lufts of the flelh; and 
the ftock of Chrift, the fecond Adam, the new man, which, 
after God, is created in righteoufnefS and true holinels ; and 
according as we are built upon the one or other of thefe 


foundations, will be the fruit we produce.” Here propriety 


clearly requires “‘ according as we are engrafted into the one or 
the other will be the fruits,” &c. 

We muft alfo enter our proteft againfi the profufion of 
compound words which we have met with in this publication; 
fuch as ‘ fight-faving,’ ‘foul-alarming, ‘heart-plagues,’ ‘care- 
eaten.” We muft enter it likewile againft the cutiom of cons 
verting fubftantives into adjectives; for infiance, ‘ Pi/gak 
view,’ ‘ dunghill beggar,’ ‘ Oid Tejiament worthies,’ ‘ creature 
worlhip.’ 

A further imperfeétion, which has ftruck us in our examin- 
ation of thefe volumes, is, the grammatical errors by which 
many fentences are difgraced. We thail mention afew only= 
*“ in behalf of a favourite tree, of which, though for the pretent 
barren, he {till would eritertain good hopes of. Vol. ii. 140.— 
“Eve hath not feen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered 
inty the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” p.o8. Weweie inclined at firlt to con- 
ider this as a typographigal-error, but we were convinced 
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‘it was no miftake of the prefs, by the following paflage, 
which occurs at p. 184. “ Eye hath not feen nor ear heard, 
neither f4ath entered into the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” We could add 
largely’ to this lifi, but we fhall conteut ourfelves with one 
inftance more, in which Dr. H.’s want of grammatical precifion 
has given a meaning to a pallage directly the oppofite of that 
intended by the writer. 


“Tt is a very peculiar weaknefs of human nature, to imagine it a 
mean thing to renounce an opinion we have once entertained ; 
whereas, in reality, nothiig difcovers more genuine greatnefs of 
anind than the contrary coudutt.’—(Vol. il. p. 131.) 


As the fentence now ftands, it is abfolute nonfenfe; if it 
means any thing, it muft mean that the Contrary conduct to 
that of acknowledging our errors conftitutes greatnefs of mind. 
The author fhould certainly have written, ‘than this condaé? 

t muft not, be concealed, moreover, that the frequent cata- 
chrefis of would for Jhould, and will for shall, founds very 
harthly to the ears of a South Briton. For inftance =“ For 
while we pray unto God, lead us not into temptation, we will 
eertainly endeavour to avoid temptation; while we pray for 
firength ‘to overcome fuch and fuch a corruption, we ‘will 
naturally fet ourfelves to mortify and fubdue it; whilé we 
pray for the conferring fuch and fuch a grace, we qill’eer- 
tainly make it our bufinefs to acquire it; while we pray for 
our brethren of mankind, we wil thereby learn that univerfal 
charity and benevolence which are fo ornameutal to a Chril- 
tian.”"—( Vol. ti. p. 223°) i 

~ On théfe and timilar defects, however, we forbear to enlarge, 
both beeaufe thete fermons did not receive their author’s final. ° 
correctious, and becaule they were not originally intended by 
Dr. Hun'er to meet the public eye. - The firft of thefe reafous 
is indeed invalidated “by the editor’s declaration—* That 
Dr. H. always wrote with care, and ieems fo completely tociave 
modeled his tentences before he committed them to: paper, 
tliat feareely a ¢ypographical error appears it his manuteripts: 
(Here, by the way, we mutt alk this writer to explain how a 
typographical ertor could poilibly appear on the face of that 
whicn never was lubjected to the operation of types.) But the 
fecoiid reafon diiarms criticifm at once; although we mutt 
Oblerve, that if elatives, or others, into whofe hands the papers 
of deceaied wriers fall, think proper to publith ‘what the 
latter never initeaded for publication, it becomes’ an indil- 
peniabie duty in them to remove grofs and glaring impertec- 
tious. ‘This is uot -to take a liber ty with the productions of 
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others, it is merely to do an act of juftice to their credit and 
reputation. 

We fhall conclude our account. of the volumes before as 
with the opinion which one of Dr. H.’s friends has given 
on his general character as a writer. It will be found, in 
fome degree, to fupport and confirm our own. P 


“ The improvement of his hearers, in the common intercourie 
of life, is always preferred to acquiring for himfelf the praife of a 
profound theologian, Controverfy he rarely touches upon; but 
feems more anxious to induce his hearers to confirm (conform) their 
practice to thofe tenets which, as Chriftians. they already profeffed 
to believe. He endeavours to excite attention, by engaging the 
imagination; he firives to produce his effect by imprefling the 
heart. It might be faid, that at times his fiyle is more adapted to 
actual delivery than to perufal in the clofet; that his bold figures 
and warm exclamations, which produced fuch effect, when accom- 
panied by his impreffive manner, are in danger of not equally 
carrying along with them the coul and collected reader.” 
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Art. CXIV, Fair Propofals for raifing an Annual Sum of Money for 
the Ufe of Government, by way of Licenfes to be granted to the 
Proprietors of Boarding and Day Schools ; and further Remarks 
adverting to the Danger that may arife to the Protejiant Religion, 

Sram fuffering the Emigrant French Clergy to undertake the Tuition 
of Britifh Children. By a Member of the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple, Price 2s. Budd and Richardion, Lon- 
don, 1805, 


[ee author of this pamphlet, indignant at the ignorance 
and impudence dilplayed by the mafters of many {chools 
in the vicinity of the metropolis, of which he gives fome no- 
table {pecimens by the republication of certain curious adver- 
uiements, cails loudly for the interference of the legiilature to 
ut a ftop to this ferious evil. With this view he propotes, 
in the firft place, that no one be permitted to exercife the 
office of a teacher of youth, until he bas obtained a certificate 
of his qualifications from perfons of undoubted abilities, le- 
gully appointed to conduct the requilite examinations. cdly, 
That the number of pupils to be entrufted to the care of thefs 
“ approved good” matters, fhould be timited by act of par- 
lament. gdly, That upon every day fchool in the kingdom 
fhould be levied a tax of three guineas, and upon every boards 
ing ichool a tax of five guineas per annum. He tempts the 
cupidity of our minifier of finance by proinifing to raiie irom 
this fource an annual revenue of nearly £.50,000. But, wot 
coulent with this handiome addition to the pubiic revenue, 
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he moreover propofes to levy a poll-tax on dancing and mufic 
mefters, and all private intiructors. Why drawing-mafiers, 
and fencing matters, drill fergeants, and tnftructors in pugilifin, 
are to be exempted from the operation of thele new impotis 
(as is iiplied by their not being enumerated among the objects 
of taxation), we cannot aflign any plaufible reafon, unlefs per- 
adventure they efcaped the penetrating eye of this unfledged 
financier. 

The remainder of this work is occupied by complaints 

inft.a turmidable nuifance lately eftablifhed in the parih 
of St. Pancras in the fhape of a ichool, conduéted by a French 
emigrant prieft. “This reverend gentleman,” fays our author, 
“ is apparently of a very benevolent difpofition, and chari- 
tably invites the r of the neighbourhood to fend their 
children for inftraction, which he not only beftows gratuitoufly, 
but abfolutely clothes many, and frequently feeds all of them. 
As thefe children conftautiy attend the Catholic chapel, will 
the fufpicion be confidered as illiberal, that, under this matk 
‘of charity and benevolence, are hidden defigns injurious to the 
Protefiant religion ; and that the-renewal of tinofe horrid 
feenes which difgraced the reign of the bloodthirfty and in- 
humati Mary, would not be unacceptable to the lovers of her 
memory and the followers of her religion ?” 

The want of logic dilplayed im this paragraph would move 
our ridicule, did not its unfeelingnets excite in our minds 
a ftronger emotion. A RomanCatholic pwielt feéds the hungry, 
clothes the naked, and inftructs the ignorant; ergo, the lovers 
of Queen Mary’s memory. would imitate her barbarous prace 
tices !—This is contemptible. But the fentiment which he 
evidently intends to convey, though he has obfcured it by his 

want of precifion, viz. that all Roman Catholics are advocates 
~ for fire and faggot, is atrocious. After all, it appears, from 
our author’s own acknowledgement, that the venerable bifhop 
of London has been apprifed of the proceedings of this infi- 
nuating periecutor; and we doubt not he has initituted the 
proper enquiries. We firmly believe that to his enlightened 
zeal the religious interefts of his diocefe may be very faiely 
entrufied ; and we fhall conclude the prefent article by whil- 
. pering in the ear of this volunteer chancellor of the exchequer, 
that were an impoft laid on the authors of’ crude pamphiets, 
he would in our opinion find it impofible to make out a title 
to an exemption. 
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Art. CXV. A few Objercations tending to expofe the Unfairnefs of 
Some Cenfures on the Charaticr of David Sands, in a Publication 
called a Narrative of Events that have lately tuken place in Ireland 
among the Society calied Quakers. Price 3s. London. 1804 


F the publication alluded to in the above recited title 
page, we gave an account in our Review for May 1804. 
In that work David Sands is reprefented as having given an 
occaiion, by the peculiarity of his opinions, to a dangerous 
fchifm among the fociety of Friends. The author of the pre- 
feut pamphlet complains that the fentiments of the aforefaid 
David have not been fairly reprefented; and charges the 
compiler-of the narrative with herefy and covert infidelity, 
We do not feel any inclination to mtermeddle in this affray, 
which has unfortunately taken place among the preachers of 
ace; but, {peaking in the character of {pectators, we cannot 
aoe teliify, that whift we obferve much calmnefs and deep 
reflection, and an engaging {piritof toleration, on the part of 
tlie author of the narrative, his impugner evinces no {mall 
degree of paifion and rancour. 





Axrt.CXVI. A Guide to Heaven: ferioufly addrefed to all who believe 
the Gofpel tu be the Word of God. By the Reverend Charles 
Sleech Hawtry, A. B. Vicar of Widjfion, Monmouthjhire. 12mo. 
pp. 172. 4s. in Boards. Rivingtons. London. 1805. 


S the title of this little volume is calculated to give but a 

-very vague idea of its contents, we fhall juft inform our 
readers that it contains a collection of texts arranged under 
the following heads, viz. Forgivenels and Mutual Love: The 
Duty of Prayer: On Covetoutnefs and Worldly-mindedneis : 
Temperance and Chaftity; Humility : Juftice, Honefty, and 
Truth : Swearing and Blafphemy: Repentance: Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper: Charity to the Poor: Fortitude in 
Adverfity : Coujugal Love: Parental and Filial Love: Maf- 
ters and Servants: Obedience to Governors ; Conduct of the 
Clergy. 

With the laudable motive of enforcing the neceflity of 
practical obedience to the precepts of Chriftianity, and to 
piace them in the moft forcible point of view, our author has 
colleGied thea from the diilereat parts of the facred volume 
in which they are difperted. The idea is certainly a good 
one, but the application alfixed to each of the divifions under 
which the different texts are arranged, might in genesal have 
been-as well omitied. 





’ 
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Ant. CXVII, Our Country: 4 Poem. 8vo. pp. 22. _Hatchard, 
"1804. 


NHIS production is addreffed to the Volunteers ; and they 
well deferve the compliment. Of its poetical merit we 
cannot fpeak fo highly as of its patriotifm: yet the following 
are not {piritlefs lines, addrefied to the bloody tyrant who has 
fo long threatened us with invafion ; 
“ Ere within thy raging foldiers’ arms 
One ftruggling virgin yields her blufhing charms, 
“Thoufands maft perifh of our warriors’ train, 
And gafping Gauls innumerous load the plain, 
Ere thy proud hand our Monarch’s fceptre bear, 
And from his brows the golden circle tear, 
A million free-born heroes, bath’d in gore, 
Our nobleft bulwark, fink upon the fhore. 
But how they'll fall thy conicious foul fuggefise 
The undaunted valour of our freemen’s breafts, 
The vigour of their arms, thy flight attefts : 
When late thy troops, near Acre’s fandy beach, 
Rufh'd to attack the town, and pa/s'd the breach, 
Firm as Leonidas great Sydney ftood, 
And ftopp’d thy plundering march, thy courfe of blood, 
Ev’n now my fight beholds his lifted arm: 
Though horror frowns aghaft, his wind is calm. 
Around the Turks his ardent eyes he rolls, 
And darts a flood of valour through theig fouls: 
They rife,—they conquer! Fill’d .with-dark difmay, 
Thy vaunting legions backward trace their way. 
Though lightuings glare, and thunders {well the fonm, / 
If freedom warm the break, WHAT CANNOT man perform 
“ Such, are thy prefent foes; and fuch require 
A world in arms, whole ranks inflam’d with jire. 
Let Holland, Spain, and Italy combine, 
With numerous armies to extend thy line; 
Let flavith Europe countlefs hofts prepare 
To whelm our country ti @ flood of war ; 
Yet, we will meet thee ;—Britons feorn to fly: 
Free we were born, and free rqolve to diz. 
From Albion’s fhores thy vanquith’d fquadrons hurl’d, 
Shall prove a dread, a terror to the world.” 


The anonymous writer of “ Our Country,” we may well 
fuypole capable, if he be ofthe elérical order, of producing a_ 
pood occafional fermon, as fuggefied by the prefeut conjunc- 
Rirgiot affairs: bat it is not every lover of hrs country, how- 
ever ardent his feclings, or energetic his expréthons, that has 
a’claini to the diftinétiomof a poet. “Phe author before us is 
very bold in calling his effufion'a Poem" The vérfes we bave 
quoted 
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quoted are by far the beft of the performance: yet, though 
not “‘fpiritlefs,” as we have faid, how glaringly exceptionable 
are they in many refpects!| drm and cakn rhymes? There 
is an inftance of .the bathos, alio, above, equal to the cele- 
brated couplet— 
“ And thou, Dalhonfy,' the great God of war, 
Liettenant-colonel to the Earl of Marr.’ 





Art. CXVIII. Iiufrations of. Scriptural Charaéters ; from the Fou? 
Gofpels. By the Reo. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccen, Corn- - 
wall, $vo. pp. ALi. Price 3s. 6d. Cadell and Davies, Lone 
don. 1804. 


HE following extract will be adinitted as a fair fpecunen’ 
of a publication which does no diferedit te our author's 
former works ; 


« If doctrines, though perfe@ly original, yet harmonizing with 
the fenfibilities of man; though pure as the heaven of heavens, yet 
fuited to the frailnefs of mortality;—if fuch may be conceived to 
argue a divine revelation, the doctrines of the Gofpel carry in them- 
felves the moft indifputable evidence of the fource whence they 


fpring. . Among theie, repentance, and forgivenefs of fins were 
new to the world, as the miracles that accompanied their promul- 
gation; yet they every way correfpond with our feelings, and tpeak 
to our fenfe of imbecility. In the character of Mary Magdaicire, 
the doctrines of repentance and forgivenefs of fin are illuttiated 
with a force and beauty that claim our admiration. Mary Meg, 
dalene had been a notorious finner: the was the woman out of 
whom went feven devils; and fhe was, afterwards, as diftinguithed 
a faint. Her portrait at the pharifee’s houfe, has a wonderful air 
offimplicity. Whailft Jefus fat at meat, in a pharifee’s houfe, Mary 
Magdalene entered the room, and ttood behind him weeping, aud 
wathed his feet with tears, and wiped thei with the hairs of her 
head ; and kiffed his feet, and anointed them with the cintment of 
fpikenard, from an alabafter box. And the houfe was filled with 
the. odour of the ointment. Now, when the Pharifee which had 
bidden him faw.it, he fpake within himfelf, faying, This mian, if he 
were a prophet, would have known. who and what manner of wo- 
man this is that toucheth him, for fhe isa finner. And Judas was 
moved withindignation, and faid, To what purpofe was this watie?- 
why was not this ointment fold tor three hundred pence, and given 
to the.peor ? ; . 
“ How finely contrafted are Mary’s tears of penitence, her hum- 
ble attitude, her atfectionate ardours, with the fufpicious incredu- 
lityof. the pharifee, and the villainous duplicity of Judas... But 
clus faid, Let her alone ; why trouble you her?  Againtt the day 
ef my burying hath thé kept this; and her fius, which were many, 
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are forgiven; for fhe loved much. It appears that Mary Magda- 
Tene was one of thofe devout women who accompanied our Saviour 
on his travels, and miniftered to him of their fubftance; who fol- 
fowed him to the place of his crucifixion, ttood by the crofs, and 
Witneffed his laft agonies. Though our Saviour’s difciples had, for 
the moft part, forfaken him and fled, yet, neither tribulation nor 
diftrefs, nor perfecution nor peril, could feparate her from Jefus, 
From the crofs fhe followed him to the fepulchre, and beheld how 
his body was laid. And no fooner was the Sabbath paft, than the 
went to the fepulchre, wheg, it was yet dark, fays the Evangelitt. 
So ttrong was her affeétion for our Lord, that all felfihh confiderations 
were diflipated before it. On any other occafion the would have 
approached a tomb with fear aud trembling; but the woman was 
now abforbed in the faint. Obferving that the ftone was taken 
away from the fepulchre, fhe runneth and cometh to Simon Peter, 
and to that other difciple whom Jefus loved, and faith unto them, 
They have taken away the Lord out of the fepulchre. and we know 
not where they have laid him: Peter therefore went forth, and that 
other difciple, In the meantime, Mary ftood without, at the fe- 
pulchre, weeping; and as the wept, the ttooped down and looked 
into the fepulchre, and feeth two angels in white fitting, the one at 
the head and the other at the feet, where the body of Jefus had 
Jain. And they fay unto her, Woman, why weepeft thou? She 
faith unto them, Becaufe they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him. And when fhe had thus faid, 
fhe turned herfelf back and faw Jefus ftanding, and knew not that 
it was Jefus. Jefus faith unto her, Woman, why weepeft thou? 
whom feekeit thou? She, fuppofing him to be the gardener, faith 
unto him, Sir,‘if thou have borne him hencé, tell me where thou 
haft laid him, and I will take him away. Jefus faith unto her, 
Mary. She turned and faith unto him, Rabboni; which is to fay, 
Matter. Jefus faith unto her, Touch me not, for I am not yet 
afcended to my Father ; but go to my brethren, and fay unto them, 
Yafcend unta my Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God. Mary Magdalene came and told the difciples that the 
had feen the Lord, and that he had fpoken thefe things unto her. 
Such are the ftriking points of view in which the dottrines of repen- 
tahée and forgivenefs of fins are exhibited in the holy Gofpel. But 
when Jefus cried to Mary, I afcend unto my Father and your Fa- 
thor,—to my God and your God ; this was the point in which the 
forgivenefs of fins was fully illuftrated. That Mary Magdalene, 
once fo.infamous 2 woman as to be called proverbially the finner, 
fhould be the very firft perfon to whom Jefus appeared after hiv 
réfurreétion, and to whom he announced his approaching afcenfion, 
—fhould he preferred to all his difciples and apottles, and deftined 
evangelifis and preachers of his word throughout the world, for io 
nromentous an interview, fo aweful a communication, I mutt con- 
fider‘as’ an incident much more than hiftorical; as a providential 
event, moft audibly proclaiming, that as Chrift was delivered up tet 
our offences, fo he was raifed again for our juftification.” 
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CXIX. Modern London; being the Hijtory and prefent State of the 
Britijh Metropviis : iltyjirated with numerous Copper-plates. 4to. 
pp.570. Price 3l.3s. Phillips, London, 1804. 


7‘ 7 E have often heard of fmall books that have been made 
' from larger ones, but have rarely met with an inftance 
like that before us, in which a three-guinea work is mauufac- 
tured from one, the price of which is ‘only fwe thihings. We 
are, indeed, told by the editor of “ Modern London,” that 
the « Picture of London” was the fkeleton upon which his 
wger work has been formed. To us it appears to have been 
fomethinig more than a fkeleton; it contains certainly four- 
f{sths as much matter as the “ Modern London.” Juftice, 
however, requires us to fay, that the materials of the latter are, 
in many reipests, different from thofe of the forner. Some 
of the articles in the finall book have given way to others 
nore appropriate to one that is recommended as partaking of 
the hiftorical form. Of thofe parts which are new, one of the 
beft is unquefticnably that on prifons. I[t feems to have been 
written from actual inipection by an attentive, humane, and 
feeling obferver. We thail tranicribe part of what is faid of 


Newgate 


Anciently the city of London was encompafied by 2 wall, 
which, at proportionate diftances, were feveral gates, with poferas, 
refembling the gate, which {till remains, Temple Bar. 

hefe gates, of which Newgate was 
virons of the city. It was called Newge 


Through 
one, people pafied to the en- 
wgate, as having been recently 
built. A gaol is recorded to have ttood bere as far back as 1218 : 
it was re-edified in 1422, by the executors of Sir Thomas Whitting- 
ton, and afterwards rebuilt with greater ftrength, and more conve- 
nience for prifoners than beiore, and with a gate and-poftern for 
pafengers. The prifon then ran from the north to the fouth fide of 
Newgate-fireet, Ly h the gate and poftern between the parts. The 
debtors folicited charity of pafiengers from a grate on the north 
fide. This fituation of the prifon will be in the recollection of many 
of our readers. In 1780 Newgate was almoft burnt down by the 
rioters, Ithas fince been reftored, and now prefents a fine uniform 
exterior to the weti, confitiing of two wings, the debtors’ and felons’ 
fides, with the keeper’s haule in the middle, 

“ The north lide, appropriated to debtors, men and women, con- 
fifis of two court-yards, which are far too circumfcribed for the 
inhabitants; the men’s court being only 49 feet 6 inches, by 31 
feet O inches, the women’s of the fame length, and about half the 
width: they are entirely furrounded by the wands which rife three 
ftories above the pavement. The women debtors are feparated 
trom the men by a wall fifteen feet in height. 

* The four fides are called the mafter’s fide; the eabin, from 
the cabin bediteads in thein} the common fide ; and the women’s 
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fide. The men’s apartments are fourteen in number, all of which, 
except one, which occupies, in length, the whole fide of the prifon, 
are nearly of the fame dimenfions; viz. 23 feet by 15. . The num- 
ber of- inhabitants in thefe rooins is from 12 to 20 each. The 
largeft room is fometimes inhabited by as many as 30. The debtors’ 
fide aimett always contains 200, and fometimes as many as 300, 
‘The women have two courts of the fame length, but not fo wide. 
The- painted room, us it ts called, having been painted all round by 
a prifoner, has been occupied by one, who is not a debtor, ever 
fince the prifon was repaired, three and twenty years. His apart- 
ment ferves the purpote of a room for cale of confcience debtors. 
Two very clofc rooms are inhabited by prifoners, one at the bottom 
of the mafier’s, and another of the common fide, which ferve the 

urpofes of chandlers’ fhops by day, and fleeping rooms by night. 
hn one was lodged a man with his wife and three children. Indeed, 
it is difficult how the people in general exilt on this fide, crowded 
together as they almoft always are in fuch numbers, and breathing 
conftantly the fame polluted air; for even their rooms have ‘win- 
dows only toward the court. But Providence, they fay, takes care 
of the fhorn lamb; and men force a way to enjoyment, where a 
f{pectator thinks he views nothing but mifery, The debtor’s allow- 
ance is ten ounces of bread, with a pound and a half of potatoes 
a-day. There are feveral legacies left them, to the amount of 
$2]. 5s.8d. a-year. Tables of fees, rules, and notice to prifoners, 
that they may fend their children to ichool without any charge, 
are hung up in the court, 

“ Women debtors have two rooms; one the whole fide tength 
of the debtors’ court, the other much fmaller. In thefe the inha- 
bitants are generally not very numerous, though they are fome- 
times crowded. Debtors on the poor and women’s fides have 
eight ftone of beef weekly, without bone, fent in by the Sherifis. 
Debtors on the mafter’s fide pay 10s. 6d.; eighteen-pence of which 
is fpent in beer; the remainder goes to the ward, and finds coals, 
candles, wood, mops, brooms and pails. Thofe who plead poverty 
are to keep the rooms clean. 

“ On the fouth fide, which properly belongs to felons, not only 
felons, but offenders againft government, libellers, fellers of libeis, 
and perfons for fmall offences, are confined. This yard is about 


the fame fize as the former. The rooms are, in general, in good con- 
dition, being often let as fingle rooms to the better fort of prifoners, 
whether felons or perfons fined, who can afford to pay. The bots 
toni rdom was inhabited fome years ago by Lord George Gordon, 
who, after feveral years clofe confinement for libelling tlie Queen 
of. Frayce, died there of the gaol difiemper.’ Im four other yards, 
felons are lodged, and im another women felons: among thefe, 
however, are fome perfons fined. The prifoners on the felons’ fide 
ambunt from 140 to $00 in number. ‘Ihey receive fewer legacies 
than the debters do. Mr. Howard obferves, that when he vitited 
this place in 1769, of the 191 convitts, there were 91 who had 
enly the psifon allowance of a penny loaf a-day; and that they 
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were generally affifted by Mr. Akerman. Concerning the cells, 
I thall quote Mr. Howard: ‘The cells built in old Newgate a few 
vears fince for condemned malefattors, are ftill ufed for the fame 
purpofe: there are five upon each of the three floors, all vaulted, 
nearly feven feet high to the crown. Thofe on the ground floor 
meafure full nine feet by nearly fix; the five on the firft ftory are a 
little larger, on account of the fet-off in the wall; and the five 
uppermott ftill larger, for the fame reafon. In the upper part of 
each cell is a window, double grated, nearly three feet by half a 
foot. The doors are four inches thick, The ftrong wall. is lined 
all round each cell with planks ftudded with broad-headed nails, 
In each cell is a barrack bedftead. I was told, by thofe who at- 
tended them, that prifoners who had affected an air of boldnefs 
during their trial, and appeared quite unconcerned when fentence 
was pronounced on them, were ftruck with horror and fhed tears 
when they were brought to thefe dark and folitary abedes.’ Thefe 
three ftories of cells are on one fide of the prefs-yard, which is one 
of the four yards already enumerated: to this the condemned 
prifoners are admitted, but they are locked up in their cells from 
four or five in the evening till nine the next morning,” 


The plates that ornament this volume are of two forts; the 
firft are beautiful and excellent reprefentations of many places 
of public refort in and near the metropolis, fuch as the theatres, 
the Houte of Peers, the Royal Exchange, Greenwich Park as 


ieen on an Eatter Monday, Xc. &c. The fecond kind of en- 
gravings are certainly intended to pleafe young matters and 
miffes, being coloured plates of the London cries. 








Art. CXX. Village Seenes. The Progrefs of Agriculture; and 
other Poems. By T. Bachelor. 12mo. pp, 138, Price 4s. 
Vernor and Hood, London. 1804. 


ie occafionally happens in the courfe of our critical labours, 
that we feel confiderable reluctance to give an unfavour- 
able verdiét refpecting the talents of an author whofe qualities 
of the heart appear powerfully to claim our efteem. Such a 
fenfation do we now experience in declaring our opinion that 
Mr. Bachelor has been ill-advifed in fubmitting thefe poems 
to the examination of the public. They certainly evince a 
gentle and amiable difpofition; but they run on in that mo- 
notonous mediocrity which is, of all things, moft wearifome 
to the reader. Seldom does it happen that any original 
thought, happy expreffion, or vivid defcription, occurs in thefe 
pages, to relieve him from his fatigue. We hope Mr. B. can 
fay with Pope“ Tf left no calling for this idle trade.” 
Should it unfortunately be the cafe that he eannot make this 
a with a fafe confcience, we would {erioufly advife 
OL. Y. 
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him to correct his error betime—for we are perfuaded that he 
will find the trade of verfe-making and verfe-vending, not 
only idle, but very unprofitable. 





Art. CXXI, Poems. By Laura Sophia Temple. pp. 192. Price 5s 
Phillips, London, 1805. 


MS Laura Sophia Temple, who intimates, in the preface 
to this volume, that fhe is a young lady, gives firong 
indications in the faid preface that fhe is, like too many young 
ladies of the prefent day, very wilful and obitinate; for, the 
declares, p. 3, as plainly as poetical profe can {peak, that, 
whatever we critics may think of her verfes—vertfes fhe will 
continue to write. Now,-though we are fomewhat of tie old 
{chool, we do not exaéily approve of the old fafhioned method 
of dealing with perverte girls, namely, locking them in their 
chambers, and feeding them on bread and water. Our tender 
feelings revolt at fuch a barbarous idea. But in this cafe we 
are happy to indulge the perfuafion that we could accom- 
plith the very defirable obje¢t of preventing Mifs Laura Sophia 
from profecuting her abovementioned intention, without en- 
croaching upon her perfonal freedom. The procefs which we 
would recommend is, indeed, locking—not, however, locking 
up the pertinacious poete{s—but her rhyming diétionary. The 
lofs of this mifchievous implement would, we are periuaded, 
abfolutely preclude the manufacturing of fuch fongs as the 
following : ’ 
“ When the fair morning 
Nature adorning, 
Chafes the thadows of night from the tky, 
Oh what a pleafure 
Fondly to treafure 
All the rich graces that burit from her eye. 


° Thus fhould the rofes 
Fortune difclofes, 
Wifely be gather’d ere youth fades away ; 
Timely remember 
Gloomy Decemter 
Treads on the frolicfome footfteps of May.” 


For further {pecimens of verfes, the productions of which 
would have been prevented by the fimple expedient. which 
we believe we have the honour of being the firft to fubmit 
to the confideration of the public, the reader may contult 
the majority of modern poems, and the works of Mifs Laura 


Sophia, pajfim. 
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Art. CXXIE. The Works of Diogenes. Vol.I. pp. 195. Price 
6s. Egerton, London. 1805. 


CXXIII. Letter to a Noble and Learned Lord. By Diogenes. ppe 
70. Price 2s. Egerton, &c.London. 1804 


CXXIV. Review of various Libels. By Diogenes. pp. 68. Price 
2s. Egerton, &c. London. 1805. 


HESE pamphlets are written with a view ofdenouncing 
as a fit object of minifterial vengeance and of public de- 
teftation, the editor of a certain political journal, who is no lefs 
celebrated for his polemic talents than for the unreftrained feve- 
rity with which he treats the opponents of the fyfiems ormea- 
fures to which he gives, lends, or, peradventure, fells his counte- 
nance. Diogenes, likewife, is fierce, and by no means deftitute 
of abilities; and fhould the fubject of his wrathful animadver- 
fions enter into the ring with him, the fhock of battle muft be 
tremendous. In this affray, however, we wifh not to inter- 
meddle, and fhall, therefore, content ourfelves with announ- 
cing our opinion, that both thete political prize-fighters are, in 
their way, men of as much {pirit and bottom as the Ruffian 
or the Duftman, of pugiliftic fame. 








Art.CXXV. Memoirs of the Peers of England during the Reign of 
James I. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 618. Price 10s. 6d. White, London. 
1802. 


HIS work is the production of Samuel Egerton Brydges, 
Eig. of Denton, in Kent; who, to relieve himfelf dunng 
a ftate of great mental anxiety, undertook to colle¢t the feat- 
tered memoirs of the peers of a fingle reign. He complains 
that it has been a heavy tafk; that he has a hundred times 
itopped in its progrefs, completely weary and difgufted ; and 
he fears that his readers will be equally weary. Undoubtedly 
if the reader were, like the author, compelled to go through 
the whole of the work, it would: be a wearifome tak : but this 
is a book for reference, and not for continued reading ; and, 
in this point of view, it is both ufeful and entertain.ng. A 
work of this kind can, of courfe, contain nothing new; but 
it is of no fmall utility to collect the knowledge icattered 
through various fearce books, and bring it into a fingle point 
of view. Before we take the work itieli into confideration, 
we cannot but notice the great number of pages occupied by 
a detailed account of proceedings ftrictiy pertunal to the 
author, and hardly capable, in any way, of being made intereft- 
ing to readers in general, . 
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It appears that our author is a younger brother of the 
Rev: Edward Tymewell Brydges, of Wootton Court, in Kent, 
who, on the death of James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, 
claimed the Barony; that he was engaged in the manage- 
ment of this claim before the Committee of Privileges, of the 
Houfe of Lords, and that after an inveftigation of more than 
thirteen years, this claim was rejeGted by a majority of fifteen 
to feven, much to the diffatisfaction of Mr. Brydges. In a 
poftfcript to his preface, confifting of thirty clofely printed 
pages, Mr. Brydges not only favours us with a detailed and cir- 
cumftantial account of his own pedigree, but of that of the 
Gibbon family, conneéted with his own by marriage, and 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, becaufe Edward Brydges, one of 
his anceftors, married a daughter of Dr. Egerton, grandfon of 
an Earl of Bridgewater! Not content with this, he alfo gives 
us the pedigree of the Head family, becaufe Dr. Egerton mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Francis Head, as well as that of Lord 
Rokeby, becaufe he himfelf married his Lordfhip’s niece !! 
This genealogical tree may with great propriety have been 
fubmitted to the infpection of the Committee of Privileges, 
but we fee nothing that the public has‘to do with it. Into 
fuch a vein of egotifm has Mr. Brydges unwarily fallen, that 
to the account of himfelf, he adds, in a note, an account of 
his houfe, informing us that “The houfe at Denton is large, 
and in the Elizabethan ftyle. It was built in 1574, by William 
Boys, fon of John Boys, Attorney General of the duchy court 
of Lancafter. The laft owners were the family of Whorwood, 
formerly of Stourton Caftle,” &c. 8c. and that “he has expend- 
ed confiderable fums of money in repairing the houfe,” &c. &c. 

We now proceed to the more pleafing tafk of praife, which 
is due to our author's preface, in which he prefents us witha 
matterly piétare of the Court of James I. This is terminated 
with the following reflections : 


~ “ Itis apparent that the old nobility fled, for the moft part, from 
a court of needy, gaping, and upftart dependents, of fplendid pover- 
ty, coarfe manners, and lazy and inglorious amufements. Worcef- 
ter, indeed, retained his place of mafter of the horfe—and now 
and then the head of au illuftrous family was called forward, to 
grace a pageant or dignify an embaffy, as in the cafe of the Earl of 
Hertford and Lord Windfor. The cloud of the gun-powder plot 
hung over the houfes of Stourton, and Mordaunt, and Browne. 
The reft were left toa country feclufion; and their names and 
ations are feldom recorded in the bufy chronicles of the day. 
There the once a¢tive and leading houfe of Stanley was doomed to 
brood over the havocks of family litigation—there the heroic 
Talbots were left to waite their fierce fpirits in the dreadful occu- 
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pation of fraternal quarrel—and there the Earl of Rutland was 
condemned to madden with the fears of witchcraft, and deplore the 
premature death of his two infant fons, the only hopes of his 
family. 

« What a mean picture of the court has Lord Monmouth unveiled ! 
If we give credit to Ofborn and Weldon, whofe teftimony has been 
bv far too much decried, it was not only mean, but wretched and 
infamous. Who can wath out the ftains on Northampton’s me- 
mory! Who can read without horror, the ftory of Carr and his 
moft depraved Countefs! 

“But is this the hiftory of the great? Is this an ariftocracy of 
which it is worthy a wife man to collect memorials? Yes: characters 
of the members of fo important a branch -of the legiflature mutt 
furely be always valuable, Let us recollect that it forms a bond of 
union between the other two branches; and while it enjoys fome 
interefts in common with each, it affords corre¢tives to the danger- 
ous propenfities to which each may be liable. The privileges and 
duties of this ftation are far from light. They are not, as fo many 
are fond of reprefenting them, empty titles; the decorations of a 
coronet or a feather. All human inftitutions will be fometimes 
avufed. ‘They who degrade the poffeflion of fuch political advan- 
tages are doubly bafe; and it is the province of hiftory not only to 
confer on the good the fame they have merited, but to hold up the 
bad to the feorn they have provoked. 

“Far be it from me to be dazzled with rank and honours. Next 
to virtue, genius and literature will ever hold the fecond place in 
my mind, This is the arifiocracy to which I alone would bend tie 
knee. The reft is all political arrangement, which, wife as I think 
it, can have no claim to more than the formularies of outward ref- 
pect and precedence, but cannot, for a moment, impofe upon an 
enlightened mind. I believe that there is fomething in the defcent 
from a long line of illuftrious ancefturs, which has a tendency to 
engender generous fentiments and dn elevated fpirit. But there is 
no doubt that this incentive, in too many inftances, has failed. It 
is then that by a contraft with the glory of thofe who have gone 
before him, the defects of the degenerate reprefentative appear the 
more glaring. A lofty ftation but exhibits the mean, the bafe, or 
the ftupid, to more confpicuous derilion. 

“If thefe honours of inheritance poffefs no charm to affe& m 
mind, when unconnetted with perfonal merits, {till lefs am I in 
general affected by new honours,—even though the pomp of ermine 
robes, it may be hoped, will hide all the fervility, intrigue, and 
affumption by which they have been too often gained. They who 
have led armies to victory, or brought home the palm of conqueft 
from the affembled rivals of the ocean, will draw reverence to the 
coronet, which is the reward of their deferts. Still I muft give the 
firit place to intellectual fuperiority; and he, who by his perfe- 
verance, fagacity, acutenefs, eloquence, and virtue, has ftood pre- 
¢minent in unfelding the thorny labyrinths of law, mutt ever fill a 
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wide fpot in the contemplation of the wife, and throw a luftre on 
the elevated {phere to which he is fometimes exalted. 

« But itis not the law alone among the peaceful darts, which is the 
road to peerage in thiscountry. The able and eloquent ftatefman 
bas farely the beft claim to this promotion. There have been, 
however, nen who have been too great for thefe honours. 

“ When Pulteney and Chatham were raifed to the Upper Houfe, 
every one mutt recollect the confequence, They were at once 
degraded in the eyes of the nation, and loft all their importance.” 


During the laft century, commerce has produced fuch fud- 
den, fuch immenfe, and fuch numerous fortunes, that the luftre 
of the old nobility has been greatly diminifhed by the luxury 
and difplay of thefe “ nouveaux riches.” It is no wonder 
that they fhould feel irritated at their diminifhed confequence. 
Of this irritation, Mr. Brydges poffeifes no {mall fhare, as will 
appear from the following reflections: 


“Tet there be new men fometimes raifed to thefe hereditary 
privileges: let thofe who have no other claims than their corrup- 
tion, their efirontery, or their vanity, be occafionally mounted on 
the bench on which they do not merit a placeevery counter- 
balance to the augmenting afcendancy of commercial opulence 
ought to be increafed! By commerce, it is true that, in the prefent 
fiate of the civilized world, we have been faved. Commerce hes 
fupported our mighty navy; commerce has enabled us to pay with 
punctuality the intereft of an enormous debt, of which lefs than hali, 
at the clofe of the American war, prefied us,down to the very verge 
of bankruptcy. But commerce corrupts morals, transfers property, 
ruins cntient families, expels independence, chills genius, thwarts 
intelietual fuperiority, and puts power and wealth into the hands 
of the illiterate, the fenfual, the fordid, and the low! Hence we {ee 
fraudulent creditors of Indian Nabobs come home to infult us with 
their fplendour, to buy our boroughs, and make laws for us. 
Hence we fee bag-holders of the money of others, whofe bufincts 
is to ftand behind the counter, telling guineas froma fhovel, or, 
what is tiill worie, offering promiffory notes, dependent on a fecu- 
rity, which, when they firit iffued them, ought not. to have pafled 
for fifty pounds ;—-hence we fee fuch men as thefe, by gambling on 
the Stock Exchange with a property not their own, amafs millions; 
and fometimes, in a fingle day, by the poffeffion of a political fecret, 
fwindle themfelves into wealth which would more than purchale 
the poffefiions of the moft antient and powerful peers of the realm.” 


Were this a proper place, we could fay a great deal on this 
fubject ; we mutt now confine ourtelves to a. fimple fiatement 
of our opinion, that commerce has been carried to too great 
a pitch in this country. 

There is an amiable fpirit in the following reflections on 2 
country life: 


“ But 
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“ But whence does this love of a country life proceed? Does it 
not often originate from a fenfibility of heart, an elevation of fen- 
timent, and a nicenefs of honour, too refined for the groffer pur- 
{nits of ambition ; too exquifite for the intrigues, the clamours, and 
the vices of the world? Isnot the country the fcene for the effutions 
of genius, and the labours of learning? Are they who are engaged 
in active life, men of the beft talents and the moft virtue? Is it ta 
the poet, the moralift, the hiftorian, the politica! philofopher, that 
the rewards and the honours of government fall, and the fame of 
fafhhion and confideration are decreed? How glorioufly does Gibbon 
exclaim—“‘ The nobility of the Spencers has been illuftrated and 
enriched by the trophies of Marlborough; but I exhort them to 
confider ‘the Fairy Queen’ as the moft precious jewel in their 
coronet.” 


We now proceed to the work itfelf, of which the firt 
volume alone has yet fallen into our hands. This contains the 
‘piography of feventy peers. It appears that when James [. 
came to the throne, there were fixty-one Englilh peerages, of 
which, twenty-five now remain; that he created fifty-two, 
of which feventeen remain; fo-that there are only, at 
prefent, forty-two noble families whofe male peerages are as 
oldas the time of James I, This firft volume is divided into four 
books, of which the firfi treats of thofe peers whole anceftors 
ia the male line had attained the rank of Barons as eariy as 
‘hereign of Henry III. ‘The fecond book contains thofe Peers 
whofe anceftors of the male line had arrived at the rank of 
Barons between this latter period and the eleventh of Richard 
ll. The third book contains thofe Peers whole anceftors of 
the male line attained the rank of Barons from the acceffion 
of Henry IV. to the extinction of the male line of the Houte 
of Plantagenet. ; 

The fourth book contains the Peers whofe anceftors of the 
male line attained the rank of Barons during the reign of the 
Hionfe of Tudor. 

We fhall fele& a few extracts from this biography, which 
will enable our readers to judge of the merits of Mr. Brydges, as 
a biographer, juft remarking, that the mott interefting parts of 
his work are extracted from former writers, fometimes in their 
own words. There is one great inconvenience attending our 
author’s plan of ftriétly confining himfelf to the events which oc- 
curred during a fingle reign; he is frequently obliged to break off 
avruptly in the moft interefting period of his biography. Thus in 
his lite of the Earl of Effex, he tays— the remainder of the well- 
known life of this nobleman belongs to the following reign.” 
Our author’s minute account of the divorce of this nobleman 
from his wife, fo infamous for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
vury, is too long for infertion, It appears that the 4 
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Effex afterwards married Mifs Paulet, from whom he was like- 
wife divorced, on account of her familiarity with Mr. Uve- 
dale ; fo that either the Earl was very unfortunate in his choice 
of women, or his firft Countefs had a real caufe for nullifying 
her marriage. 

The quaintnefs of the following letter from Thomas Coke to 
the Countefs of Shrewfbury, induces us to give it a place. 


“T do not doubt but yor La. hath heard before this, what honor 
my Lo. of Pembr. hath got by his difcrete and pun¢tual proceeding 
in the queftion betwixt Sr. Geo. Wharton and him; yet for that, 
I have underftoode it by Mr. Morgane and others, pticulerly, 
leaft yor La. may have heard it but in generall, I adventure to 
advertife yor La, on Friday was fevenight, my Lo. and Sr George, 
with others, played cards wheare Sr. George fhewed fuch chol- 
der, as my Lo. of P. tould him, “ Sr George, I have loved you 
long, and defire ftill to do fo; but, by yor maner im playing, you 
Jay it upon me, either to leave to love you, or to leave to play with 
you; wherefore, choofing to love you fill, I will never play with 
you more.” The next day they hunted with the K. and my Lo, 
of P’s page gallopping after his Lo. Sr George came up to him and 
lafhed him over the face with his rod, The boy tould his Lo. who 
finding by ftrickt examinacon, that the boy had not deferved it, de- 
manded of Sr George, why he did ftryke his boy? Sr George 
awnfwered, he meant nothing towards his Lo, My Lo, fayde, he atk- 
ed not that, but what the caufe was why he did ftryke the boy } “I 
did not not ftryke him,” awnfwered Sr-G.—* then I am fatisfied,” 
faid the Earle. ‘“God’s blood!” fayde Sr G. “FT fay it not to fatisty 
jyou:” “but Sr,” fayde the Earle, “ whofo firyketh my boy without 
caufe, fhall give me an account ofit,'and therefore I tell you, it was 
foolifhly done.” ‘You are a foole,” fayde Sr George: “ You lye 
in your throate,” fayde the Earle, And thys the D. of Lenox, of 
Marre, and others, coming in, this refted, and every one began to 

allop away on hunting: and the Earle being goun about 6 or 8*, 
r G, fpurred his horfe with all fpeede up to him, which was obferv- 
ed by the Earle of Montgomery; who crying “ Brother, teke heed, 
you will be ftricken,” (neither p’t. having weapon) the Earle inftantly 
received him with a found backward blow over the face, which dryve 
him almoft back upon his horfe croopp. But the company being pre- 
fent, they galloped againe, till in the end the ftag dyed in Bagthot 
town; where Sr G. taking opportunity to wayte, came afterwards 
to the E. and offered him a paper, proteftiag theare was nothing 
in it unfitt for his Lo, to reade. The Earle fayde, “Sr G. give no 
papers here, where all they fee us who know what hath paffed, if you 
“mean to do yorfelfe right; but, tell me, is not the purport of it a 
challenge to me?” Yes,” fayd Sr G, “ Well,” faide the Earle, “ this 
night you fhall have an anfweare, now lett us talke of the ———;” 
and after, calling Sr. Jo. Lee unto him, willed him to tell Sr G. that 
that night he fhould bring him the length of my Lo.’s fword. After 
being comen home, and divers coming to his chambr. and Sr John 
(amongf the rcft) only privie to his Lo. intent, “QO 5r aw 
he ab * ay 
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fayd his Lo. “ you are comen for the fword which I promifed you,” 
and comanded his page to deliver unto hjm the fword which my 
Lo. of Devonthire gave him; wch he receaving as given, weut 
according to his former direccdns to Sr G. tould him that was the 
E.’s fword; the next morning, being Sunday, the tyme when’ they 
would fight; and therefore, willed him to withdraw himfelfe, and 
take meafure of the fword. “No,” faid Sr G. “it fhall not need: 
I will have no other fword than this at my fyde.” “ Advyfe yor- 
felfe,” fayd Sr John, “ that is thorter than this; anc do not thinke 
that the E. will take one hayres breadth of advantage at yor 
bands.” 

“ Upon this, Sr G. was firft fent for, and aftefNthe E. and the King’s 
comandement lade’ upon them sot to ftirre; after which, Sr G. 
came unto Sr John Lee, and tould him that if my Lo. would breake 
the K’s commandement, he would do the iyke. Sr John fayde, 
he knewe the E. was very fcrupulous of breaking any the K’s 
comandements, but yet he would undertake upon his lyfe to bring 
Sr G. wheare ithe E. fhould be, all alone, with that fword by his 
fyde; wheare if Sr G. would draw upon hym, his Lo. fhould eyther 
defend hymfelfe, or abide the hazard; but foone after, Sr G. came 
to Sr. John Lee, and tould him, he had receaved auother comande- 
ment from his Ma. and reiolved to obferve the fame. “After they 
were both convented before the LL. and laft before the K, and it 
was, as I h eare, required that my L. fhould give him fatisfaccdn, 
which his Lo. fayde he fhould do thus: If Sir G. would confefs that 
he did riot intend’ to have offended him at that time, he would ac- 
knowledge that he was forry he had firicken him, and thus it 
ended.” 


In the life of Carey Lord Leppington, is the followin 
curious account of the death of Queen Elizabeth, cahisincl 
in his -Lordfhip’s memoirs, written by himfelf, and publifhed 
by Lord Orrery in 1759. 


“T took my journey about the end of the year 1602. WhenI 
came to court, I found the Queen ill-difpofed, and fhe kept her 
inner lodging; yet, fhe hearing of my arrival, fent forme. I found 
her in one of her withdrawing chambers, fitting low upon her 
cufhions. She called me to her; I kiffed her hand, and told her it 
was my chiefeft happinefs to fee her in fafety and in health, which 
I withed might long continue. She took me by the hand, and 
wrung it hard, and faid, “ No Robin, I am not well;” and then 
difcourfed with me of her indifpofition, and that her heart had been 
fad and heavy for ten or twelve days, and in her difcourfe the fetch- 
ed not fo few as forty or fifty great fighs. I was grieved at firft ta 
fee her in this ‘plight; for, in all my life-time before I never knew 
her fetch a figh, but when the Queen of Scots was beheaded. Then 
upon my knowledge fhe fhed many tears and fighs, manifefting her 
innocence, that fhe never gave confent to the death of that Queen. 

“1 ufed the beft words I could to perfuede ber irom this melen- 
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choly humour; but I found by her it was too deep rooted in her 
heart and hardly to be removed. This was upon a Saturday night; 
and fhe gave command, that the great clofet fhould be prepared 
for her to go to chapel the next morning. The next day all things 
being in readinefs, we long expected her coming. After eleven 
o'clock one of the Grooms came out, and bade make ready for the 
private clofet ; fhe would not go to the great. There we flayed long 
for her coming; but at laft fhe had cushions laid for her in the privy 
chamber hard-by the clofet door, and there the heard fervice. 

“From this day forward fhe grew worfe and worfe. She remain- 
‘ed upon her cufhions four days and nights at the leaft. All about 
her could not perfuade her, either to take any fuftenance, or to go 
‘to bed. 

“ I hearing that neither the phyficians nor none about her could 
perfuade her to take any courfe for her fafety, feared her death 
-would foon enfue. I could not but think in what a wretched ftate 
I thould be left, and moft of my livelihood depending on her life. 
And hereupon | bethought myfelf with what grace and favour L was 
ever received by the King of Scots, whenfoever I was fent to 
him, I did affure myfelf, it was neither unjuft nor difhoneft for me 
to do for myfelf, if God at that time fhould call her to his mercy. 
Hereupon I wrote to the King of Scots, knowing him to be the 
right heir to the crown of England, and certified bun in what ftate 
her Majefty was. I defired him not to ftir from Edinburgh; if of 
that ficknefs the fhould die, I would be the firft man_ that thould 
bring him news of it. 

“The Queen grew worfe and worfe, becaufe the would be fo, 
none about her being able to perfuade her tq go to bed. . My Lord 
Admiral was fent for, who by reafon of my fifter’s death, that was 
his wife, had abtented himfelf fome fortnight from court: what by 
fair means, what by force, he got her to bed. 

“ There was no hope of her recovery, becaufe fhe refufed all re- 
medies. On Wednefday the 23d March, the grew fpeechlefs. That 
afternoon, by figns, fhe called for her council, and by putting her 
hand to her head when the King of Scots. was named to fucceed her, 
they all knew he was the man fhe defired thould reign after ber, 

* About fix at night the made figns for the Archbifhop and her 
Chaplains to come to her; at which time I went in with them, and 
fat upon my knees full of tears, to fee that heavy fight. Her 
Majefty lay upon her back, with one hand in the bed and the other 
without. The Bifiop kneeled down by her, and examined her 
firft of her faith; and the fo punttually anfwered all his feveral 
queftions, by lifting up her eyes, and holding up/her hands, as it 
was a conifort to all the beholders. Then the-good man told her 
plainly what fhe was come to; and though fhe had been long 4 
great Queen here upon earth, yet fhortly the was to yield an ac- 
count of her-tewardfhip to the King of Kings, After this he began 
te pray; and all that were by did anfwer him. After he had con- 
tinued long in prayer, till the old man’s knees. were weary, he 
bleffed-her, and meant-to rife and leave. her. The Queen made 4 
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fign withyher hand. My fifter Scroope, knowing her meaning, told 
the Bithop the Queen defired he would pray fii'l.. He did fo for a 
long balf hour after, and then thought to leave her. The fecond 
time fhe made fign to have him continue in prayer. He did fo for 
half a hour more, with earneft cries to God for her foul’s health, 
which hé ‘uttered with that fervency of fpirit, as the Queen to all 
our fight much rejoiced thereat, and gave tettimony to us all of 
her Chriftian and comfortable end, By this time it grew late, and 
every one departed, all ‘but her women that attended her, . 

« This that I heard with my ears, and did fee with my eyes, 
I thoughfit mv duty to fet down, and to affirm it for a truth upon 
the faith of a Chriftian, becaufe I know there have been many falfe 
lies reported of the end and death of that good lady. _ ' 

“fT went to my lodging and left word with one im the cofferer’s 
chamber to'cali me, if that night it was thought the would die, and 
gave the-portér an angell to Jet me in at any time when I called. 
Between one end two of the clock»on Thuriday morning, he that 
I: let ‘in’ the ¢offerer's chamber brought me word the Queen 
was deiid.' I rofe, made all the hafte to: the gate to getin. There: 
I was anfwered I could-not enter; the Lords of the council having 
been with ‘him, and commanded him that nore fhould go in or out, 
but by warrant irom them, At that very inttant one of the coun- 
cil, the comptroller, afked whether I was at the gate. I faid, yes. 
He faid to'me, If | pleafed, be would let me in. I defired to know. 
how the Qaeen did. He anfwered, pretty well. I bade him good; 
night. He replied, and faid, Sir, if you will come in, I will give; 
vou tay word and credit, you fhall go out again at your pleafure, 
Upon his word I entered the gate, and came up to the cofferer’s 
chamber, where I found all the ladies weeping bitterly. He led me 
trom thence to the privy. chamber, were all the council was affem- 
bled: there I was caught hold of and affured [ {hould not go to 
Scotland ‘til! their pleafures were farther known. I told thein I 
came of purpofe to that end. From thence they all went to the 
Secretary’s chamber, and as they went they gave a fpecial com- 
mand to’ their porters that none fhould go out of the gates but 
fuch fervants as they fhould fend to prepare their coaches and 
horfes for London. There was I left in the midfi of the court to 
think my own thoughts, till they had done council. I went to my 
brother’s chamber, who was in bed, having been overwatched 
many nights before. I got him up with all !peed; and when the 
council's man was going out of the gate, my brother thrutt to the 
gate. The porter, knowing him to be a great officer, let him out. 
| preffed after him, and was ftayed by the porter, “ Let him out; I 
will aunfwer for him.’ Whereupon | was fufiered, to pafs, which I 
wes not a little glad of. I got to horfe, and rode to the Knight 
Marfhall’s lodgings by Charing Crois, and there ftayed till the Lords 
came to Whitehall Garden. I ftaid there till it was nine o’clock 
in the morning, and hearing that: all the Lords were in the Old 
Orchard, at Whitehall, I fent the Marfhall to tell them that I had 
ftzid' all that while to know their pleafures, and would attend ne 
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if they would command me any fervice. They were very glad 
when they heard I was not gone, and defired the Marfhall to fend 
for me, and I fhould with all {peed be difpatched for Scotland. The 
Marfhall believed them, and fent Sir Arthur Savage for me. I 
made hafte to them. One of the council, my Lord of Banbury that 
now is, whifperéd the Marthall in the ear, and told him, If I came, 
they would ftay me, and fend fome other friend in my ftead. The 
Marfhall got from them, and met me coming to them between the 
two gates. He bade me begone, for he had learnt for certain that 
if I came to them they would betray me. 

» T returned, and took horfe between nine and ten o'clock, and 
that night rode to Doncafier. The Friday night | came to my own 
houfe at Witherington, and prefently took order with my deputies 
to fee the borders kept quiet, which they had much to do; and gave 
order the next morning the King of Scotland fhould be proclaimed 
King of England, and at Morpath and Alnwick. Very early on 
Saturday I took horfe for Edinburgh, and came to Norham about 
twelve at noon, fo that I might well have been with the King at 
fupper time: but I got a great fall by the way, and my horfe with 
one of his heels gave me a great blow on the head, that made me 
fhed much blood. It made me fo weak that I was forced to ridea 
foft pace after; fo that the King was nearly gone to bed by the 
time I knocked at the gate. I was quickly let in, and carried up 
to the King’s bed-chamber. I kneeled by him, and faluted him by 
his title of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland. He gave me 
his hand to kifs and bade me welcome. After he had long dif- 
courfed of the manner of the Queen’s ficknefs and of her death, he 
afked what letters I had from the council ? I told him, none: and 
acquainted him how narrowly I had efcaped from them, And yet 
Thad brought him a blue ring from a fair lady, that I hoped would 
give him affurance of the truth that I had reported. He took it 
and looked upon it, and faid, ‘It is enough: I know by this you 
are a true metienger.’ ‘Then he committed me to the charge of my 
Lord Hume, and gave ftraight commands that I fhould want nothing. 
He fent for his chirurgeons to attend me; and, when [kifled his 
hand at my departure, he faid to me thefe gracious words: ‘I know 
you have loft a near kinfwoman, and a mifirefs; but take here my 
hand, I will be as good a matter to you, and will requite this fervice 
with honour and reward.’” 





Art.CXXVI. The Progrefs of Refinement, an allegorical Poem: 
with other Poems. By the Rev. William Gillefpie. 12mo. 
pp. 208. Price 6s. Mundell and Son, Edinburgh; Longman 
and Co. London. 


Ye ESE Poems are evidently the produétion of a man of 
fome talent; and yet, when we proceed to difeufs their 
merits with becoming freedom, it is to be feared that out 
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ftri@ures will not be altogether congenial to the author's 
feelings. 

The Progrefs of Refinement, which is divided into four 
cantos, occupies a large proportion of the volume. Of this 
allegorical poem, the fubject does not correfpond to the title : 
its dubjeét is not the progrefs of refinement, but the progrefs 
of Britith refinement. The allegory is conducted in fuch a 
manner as to excite little admiration or intereft; and the very 
foundation of it refts upon 2 biftorical falfehood. Britannia 
conveys to our ifland “ Art, the fair boy, and Science, infant 
maid; ” and commands them to teach civilization to the rude 
natives. Thefe fhadowy beings having become enainoured 
ot each other, Commerce, a nymph of adventurous foul, is 
the fruit of their-clofer intercourfe. Art and Science are thus 
renrefented as mere infants at the time of their being con- 
veyed to Britain: and it appears from this other incident, 
that they were not always to continue infants. It is almoft 
fuperfluous to remark that thefe perlonages were all born and 
bred in another quarter of the globe. Poets muft be per- 
mitted toinvent.and embellifh; but not to mifapprehend and’ 
confound. 

Several of Mr. Gillefpie’s countrymen, particularly Dr. 
Robertfon and Dr. Fergufon, have traced the progrefs of 
refinement much more poetically in profe. His poem exhi- 
bits manifeft indications of having been compofed at various 
and diftant periods : its feveral parts do not fatticiently coalefce 
with each other; and there are fome paflages fo vafily fuperior 
to the general texture of the work, that we could hardly fup- 
pofe them to have been written by the fame individual. Mr. 
Gillefpie, it may be prefumed, is now capable of producing a 
more finifhed performance. But, from the perulfal of this ip@ 
cimen, we cannot venture to promife the reader much gra- 
titeation ; for, befides its general languor, there are parti- 
cular faults which very trequently recur. The author's taite 
isnot yet fufficiently formed, nor his ear futiiciently habitu- 
ated to the genuine melody of Englith verfe. The following 
ftanza, for example, is at once flat, taftelefs, and inharmoy 
nous. . 

“ And longing much to crofs th’ expanfive tide, 
She felled the oak, and launched it in the brine, 
And on its hollowed trunk dared to recline, 
And vilit climes unknown fhe far defcried. 
Thus firft fhe sentur’d in a rude canoe, 
O’er the green bofom of the heaving wave ; 
When Art, her rifing genius charmed to view, 
The nobler fhip to his fair daughter gave. 
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The fails are {pread, the vefiel rides away, 
And fpurns the impulfe of the feeble oar: 
Surpris’d the fees her native hills decay, 
Diflolye in mift, and pleafe the eye no more. 
Soon fade the pale fhores of the vaft-profound, 
Which heaven’s imperial vault is only fean to bound.”==(p. 20.) 


* Unknown climates defcried from afar,’ may. he regiftered 
as little beiter than nonfenfe: and the fame may be predi- 
cated of the expreffion, ‘She fees her native ‘hills pleafe the 
eye no more.’ This reminds us of the Irifh phrafeology : 
* And to be fure you'll fee him far énough out of fight by 
this time.” 


The birth of Commerce is related in terms equally infipid. 


“ Th’ impaffion’d youth once met the wandering dame, 
Acd robb’d the veftal honours of the maid ; 
Not many moons had gliltened on the thore, 
Ere, mida fea-worn cave, the a fweet infant bore.’’—(p. 19.) 


Even the name of Spenfer, which to the ear of an allego- 
rical poet ought to convey a magic found, has not been able 
to rouze Mr. Gillefpie from his wouted languor : 


“ Oh! thou who-charm’dft the bard, by Mulla’s ftream, 
> As oft he woo'd the allegoric Mute, 

Thy power, {weet Fancy! o’er my foul diffufe, 

While Luxury’s fofi empire is my theme. 

Give me thy péncil, to portray each*flower 

That in the garden of the Mufes grew, 

For them fhe cull’d, to deck her fairy bower, 

And in her train fhe Art and Science drew.” —(p. 43.) 


This is worfe than downright profe. By way of contraft, it 
may not be improper to produce a quotation from Str Martyr, 
an allegorical poem by the late Mr. Mickle: 


* Awake, ye weft windes, through the lonely dale, 
And, Fancy, to thy fairie bowre betake ! 

Even now with balmie frefhnefie breathes the gale, 
Dimpling with downy wing the flilly Jake: 
Through the pale willows faultering whifpers wake, 

And Evening comes with locks bedropt with dew : 
On Defmond’s mouldering turrets flowly thake 

The trembling rie-grafs,-and the hare-bell blue, 

And ever and anon fair Mulla’s plaints renew. 


O for the nameleffe powre to ftrike mine eare, 
_. That powre of charme by Naiads once pofleft 
Melodious Mulla! when full oft whyleare 
Thy gliding murmurs footh’d the gentle breft 
‘Of hapleffe Spzwszr: long with woes oppreft, : 
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Long with the drowfie patrons {myles decoy’d, 
Till in thy thades, no more with cares diftreft, 
No more with painful, anxious hopes accloy’d, 
The Sabbath of his life the milde good mau enjoy’d ; 
Enjoy’d each with; while wrapt in viflions bleft, 
‘The Mufes wooed him, when each evening grey 
Luxurious Fancy, from her wardrobe dretft, 
Brought forth her faerie knights in fheen array, 
By forreft edge, or welling fount, where lay, 
Farre from the crowd, the carelefie bard fupine: 
Qh happy man! how innocent and gay, 
How mildly peaceful pafs thefe houres of thine ! 
Ah, could a figh avail, fuch fweete calm peace were mine, 


Yet oft, as penfive through thefe lawns I ftray, 
Unbidden tranfports through my bofome {well ; 
With pleafing reverence awd, mine eyes turvey 
The hallowed fhades where Spenser firung his fhell, 
The brooke ftill murmurs through the buthy dell, 
Still through the woodlands wild and beauteous rife 
The hills green tops: ftill from her mofs-white cell 
Complayning Echoe to the ftock-dove fighs, 
And Fancy, wandering here, ftill feels new ecftacies, 
Then come, ye Genii of the place, O come 
Ye wilde-wood Muafes of the native lay!’ &c. 


Thefe are the feelings of a truly poetical mind. - Had Mr, 
Gillefpie prefented us with fuch an allegorical poem as that 
of his countryman, we fhould not have been fubjected to the 
difagreeable tafk of marking him with fevere centure. 

But in juftice-to bim and to the public, we thall produce 
a patlage which exhibits his literary pretenfions in a more 
favourable point of view. 


“ Say,-thou dread Monarch of the earth and heaven, 
That, from the expanfive circle of the tkies 
Behold’ft or nations fall or nations rife, 

True to thofe laws which thou thyfelf has given, 
Shall men for ever trace their various round, 

_ Like growing moons foon tending to their waue, 
From rudenefs to refinement’s deftined bound, 
‘Then into rudenefs gradual fink again? 
Or comes a brighter age, till now unknown, 
That ne’er thall limit the career of mind, 
But from the equator to the frozen zone . 
Shalt fpread the charms of fcience ’mongft-our kind? 
Yet vain the fpheres of intellect expand, 

When not with fcience moves fair virtue hand in hand. 


Thick from the foil that yields the beauteous flow’r 
Luxuriant brambles grow, and rankling weeds; ~ 
*Tis thus in fiates, where commerce luxury breeds, 
Hiding their very weaknefs in their powers 
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The increafing gifts of fcience and of art 
But foften toils that every. fibre brace, 
Unnerve the manly vigour of the heart, 
And uurfe in nations an enfeebled race. 
Js-not the cheek fuffufed with frefheft bloom, 
- When thro’ the frame the fick’ning hectics play ? 

_ Thus Wealth’s proud palaces are Virtue’s tomb, 

Where kingdoms in their feeming health decay ; 
- And long have funk in dark oblivion’s tide 

Affyria’s‘mighty pomp, and Perfia’s gorgeous pride. 
Where Memphis rear’d her proud walls to the fkies, 
Oft lows at mifty eve the unconfcious herd, 
And oft the wild goat thakes her fnowy beard 
Where Tadmor heap’d, on the lone defert lies, 
Failen the iplendid fane where Judah's race 
Perform’d their annual rites with holy joy, 
And the tierce Turk pollutes the hallow’d place 
Where trembling nature faw the Saviour die. 
And mid the academic woods no more, 
Of claific Athens, walks the cultur’d fage ; 
Vhere now her temples? where her virtuous lore? 
Her matchlefs eloquence? her polifh’d ftage ? 
All, all are gone,—even Rome herfelf decay'd; 

Shall then our finking ftate their mournful doom evade ?” 


The following, Stanza is alfo managed with confiderable 
felicity : 
A place there is where all thy forrows clofe, 
To pain oblivion, and to care a bali, 
Shade from the heat, and from the ftorm a calm, 
Where thall at length the weary find repofe, 
Oh! ’tis a reft from anxious plodding toil, 
A filence which no tyrant’s voice {hall break, 
A long long night, on which no moon ihall finile, 
A long long fleep, on which x0 dream shali wake. 
Oh! ’tis a*lonely, fiill, and peaceful bed, 
Where fha}] no captive drag his clanking chain, 
Where thou, poor flave! fhall lay thy woolly head 
Down in {weet fleep,—nor rife to toi! again; 
No more by luxury’s pamper’d fons oppref, 
When lies the welcome fod, foft on thy flumb'ring breaft. 


The mifcellaneous poems at the end of the volume betray 
many ftrong fymptoms of juvenility. The Ode to a lay 
is hardly fit for a aurfery ; and the Ode to Frojt is certainly 
frigid enough. Ila Mr. Gilletpie’s poetical works we meet 
with fuch elegant addryefies as the following: “ hail, printing,” 
“O fire,” “ hail, frott,” OQ frott,” “ fay trot!” Be appears 
exceedingly proud of his metaphyfica! and chemical know- 
ledze ; but. it may’not perhaps be impertinent to remind 
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him that metaphyfics and chemiftry, when applied to poetical 
purpofes, are apt to produce pedantic jargon. A deeper 
tincture of claflical learning may be recommended to Mr, 
Gillefpie, as a more ufeful ingredient. His Ode to Solitude 
poilefles fome degree of merit: and the fonnet beginnin 
“ Now whic | mute amid the fhadowy night,” is not entirely 
deititute of poetical effect. But the moft ipirited of his’ pro- 
ductions is evidently that which he entitles a War Song: it 
was written about the commencement of the prefent conteft 
with France; and may be regarded as a proof of the author’s 
having now attained to a more refpectable ftandard of coms 
nofition. This military ode we fhali tranfcribe, for the ake of 
diimiffing him in a creditable manner ; 


“ Sons of the mighty fearlefs band ! 
Refolv’d to conquer or to die, 
Around your rock-embattl’d firand, 
Than rocks more firm, embattl’d ftand, 
And proud invation’s boatts defy : 
Unconquer’d offspring of the brave! 
Whom Roman power could ne’er enflave, 
Your freedom who for ever feal’d, 
On Bannockburn’s victorious field, 
Ruth from your hills, ye heroes, on the foe, 
Tread on oppreffion’s neck, and deal the avenging blow. 


On, fons of Morven! to the fight, 
The invaders drive back in the waves, 
Lift high the dreadlefs arm of might; 
Say, thall oppreffion rule o’er right, 
And patriots yield to flaves. 
No, —whilft their thores repel the main, 
Shall Britons fpurn a tyrant’s chain, 
While winds and tempefis, loud and dread, 
Roar round their mountains cloud-topp’d head, 
Free as their winds, and as their tempefis dire, 
For liberty they’ll ftrive, and conquer, or expire. 


Rife, freemen! to your country’s aid, 
Your father’s ghofts on vengeance call, 
Draw from its fheath the battle blade, 
Nor let the avenging {word be fiaid 
Till you have feen the tyrant fall. 
Say, thall we view, dear native foil! 
Thy fmiling fields a defpot fpoil ? 
And Chriftians at their altars flain, 
And children’s blood their mothers ftain, 
And trembling beauty’s virgin charms, 
Clafp’d in a ruffian murderer’s arms? ; 
O righteous heaven, forbid the foul difgrace, 
At which the fun afham’d would hide his cloudlefs face! - 
ail 
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Hail native ifle! pride of the weft, 
Seat of thé brave, the fair, the free, 
By truth, by love, by fcience, bleft 
While memory fondly cheers my breafi, 
i thali dear land! remember thee. 
Tho’ be thy hills, my country! rude, 
Yet there is courage unfubdued, 
A patriot king—a Chriftian creed, 
And laws from wild diforder freed, 
And heroes that difdain a tyrant’s rule 
Nurs’d on proud Honour’s lap, and taught at Freedom’s fchooi, 


Yes! dear my country ftill thou art, 
‘Tho’ be thy mountains rude and wild, 
Dear as the life-drops to the heart, 
Dear as the hour when lovers part, 
Dear as the mother to her child, 
Thine, native land, our lateft figh— 
Who would not for his country die? 
This day thy freedom fhall be feal’d, 
Then ruth we to the battle field, 
Breathe not a with our bofoms, but thy good, 
For this we hdld our lives—for this we thed our bloods 


Then to your fhores, ye patriot band! 
Invafion’s fails are now unfurl’d, 
Fight for your dear fweet native iand, 
For freedom,—for religion ftand, 
And prove the faviours of the world, 
Vigh pants the fleed with foamy breath, 
The borfeman draws the {word of death, 
Thick rows of arms flafh in the light, 
The weak fhall fall beneath your, might ; 
Then on ye brave—perdition waits the flaves, 
They come to forge our chains, we go to dig their graves, 





ERRATA. 


We are forry te obferve that in our articles on Mr. Northmore’s Tryphio- 
doius many errors of the prefs have been fuffered to pafs uncorreéted. To explaia 
the -circumftances from which this arofe would little intereft our readers : we 
fhall content ourfeives, therefore, with requefting their indulgence to thé follow- 
ing Corrections, as being the moft important:—<P. 537. 1. 37, for Na, read he — 
p 533-1. 4, for wide wer’, read wie dev uty’—l. 26, for ayeaQar, read dyseSar— 
1.27. for imixoupuc, read Zaringupos. P- 534 1.18, for Egéxsey, read *Efeyss7.— 
p- 536. 1. 30. lor aSers, read #5ere—p. 607. 1, 16. for curfam, read curjum— 


~-p. Cok. L. 26, 27. read Satpurog et veipatog—p. 6to. 1. 36. for dbtig avedpz4t 


read advig Gwidpapstv——p. 612.1, 21. tor ééSope, read ErSopev.—p, 619. 1. 29: for 


. BercSopeiey, read oactapsion.—p. 614. 1. 20. for dipole, read dpierlo. ep. 615.1. 5 


for ‘Hid:aS’, read “Hides S!.—I, 10. for ErweaScs, read E>mecSas.—l. 34. for 670, read 
674.—\. 36. for mamr’, read nav7’.—A few other errors of lefs confequence will 


be to readily perceived by our learned readers, that it is ueedlefs to mention then 
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Tranflated from a Gallic Manufcript in the Scotch College at 
Paris, 8vo. pr. 5s. 

Canterbury Tales. Vol. V. By Harriet Lee. pr. 8s. 

Sonnets and other Poems; to which are added, Tales in Profe. 
By Mrs. B. Finch. 8vo. pr. 4s. 

Specimens of the ancient Englifh Metrical Romance, chiefly 
written during the early Part of the fourteenth Century. By 
George Ellis. 3 Vol. 8vo. pr. 11. 7s. 


Tne Drama. 


A complete Verbal Index to the Plays of Shakfpeare. By Francis 
Twifs. 2 Vol. 8vo. pr. 31.3s. 

An Hiftorical and Critical Effay on the Revival of the Drama 
in Italy. By Jofepa Cooper Walker, m.R.1.a. pr. 75s. 


NoveEL.s. 


‘Adeline Mowbray, or the Mother and the Daughter. A Tale. 
By Mrs. Opie. Second Edition. 3 Vol. 12mo. pr. 13s. 6d. 

Alwin and Theodore; or Tales for the Perufal of Children; 
tranflated from the German. pr. 3s. 6d. 

The Banks of the Douro; or, The Maid of Portugal. A Tale. 
By Emily Clarke. 3 Vol. 12mo. pr. 13s, 6d. 

The Caftle of Roviego, or Retribution; a Romance. By M. 
Pickar, 4 Vol. 12mo. pr. 11. 1s. 

The Children of the Abbey. A Tale. By Regina Maria Roche, 
4 Vol. 12mo. pr. 14s. 

The Duellifts; or Men of Honour. A Story. By William Lucas, 
Small 8vo, pr. 3s, 6d. 

Glenmore Abbey; or Lady of the Rock. By the Author of 
Ariel. 3 Vol. 12mo. pr. 19s. 

Hermann and Emilia. By La Fontaine, 4 Vol, 12mo. pr. 16s. 6d. 

The Hiftory of Victoria Mortimer. By Mrs. Helena Berkenhout, 
4 Vol. 12mo. pr. 16s. 

Idiot Heirefs. 2 Vol. 12mo. pr. 7s. 

The Homicide. A Novel. By Mary Charlton. 2 Vol. 12mo, 
pr. Os. 

Home. A Novel, 3d Edit. 12mo. pr. 11. 

Walter Kennedy; an American Tale. 12mo. pr. 4s.6d. 

The Secret. A Novel. By Ifabella Kelly. 4 Vol. pr. 18s, 

Scenes of Life. By T. Harral, Efg. 3 Voi. pr. 10s. Od. 

The Paraclete, A Novel. By I. P. Lathy. 5 Vol. 12mo. pr. 20s. 

The Morality of Fiéion; or an Enquiry into the Tendency of 
fiditious Narratives; with Obfervations on fome of the mof 
sminent. By H. Murray. 12mo. pr. 4s. 


EpvcaTion. 


The Parent’s Friend; confifting of Extraéts from the Principal 
Writers on Education. 2Vol, vo. pr. 14s. 
a 
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An entertaining and inftructive Geographical Game, b_ the 
Editor of the “ Parent’s Friend,’ on Cards; with a Chart, 
pr. 7s: 6d. in a box. 

An Effay on Englifh Elements, Accents, and Profody. 12mo, 
pr. 4s. 6d. 

Outlines of Englith Grammar. By John Walker. 12me. pr. 2s.6d. 

Rural Scenes, or a Peep into the Country; with many Plates, 

r. 2s. 6d. 
< The Rudiments of Reafon; or young experimental Philofopber, 
Revifed and enlarged by the Rev. Thomas Smith. 12mo. with 
Plates. pr. 5s. 

Original Poems for infant Minds, Vol. II. pr. 1s.6d. 

Domettic Recreation, or Dialogues illuftrative of natural and 
{eientific Subjeéts. By Prifcilla Wakefield. pr. 2s. 6d. 

Fenelon’s Treatife on the Education of. Daughters ; tranflated 
from the French, and adapted to Englith Readers, By the Rev. 
F, F. Dibdin, B. a. Svo. pr. 8s. a 

An Experiment in Education made at the Male Afylum at 
Egmore near Madras. By the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell, a. Mm. Se- 
coud Ediuien, confiderably enlarged. pri@s. 6d. 

Sketches relative to the Hiftory aud Theory, but mote efpe- 
cially to the Practice of Dancing. By Francis Peacock of Aberdeen. 
&vo. pr. 5s. 


Natcrnat Histery, Acricerture, &e. 


A complete Syftem of Natural Hiltory, compiled from the 
Syftema Natura of Sir Charles Linnwus, &e, By the Editors of 
the Eneyclopxdia Londinenfis. 7 Vol. 8vé. pr. 51.78. plain; or 
91. 2s. coloured. 

A> complete Dictionary of praétical Gardening. By Alexander 
M‘Donald. 4to. with five Plates. PartI. pr.5s. plain, or 9. 
coloured, to be completed in 14 Parts, with about 70 Plates. 

The Farming Calendar for Country Gentlemen. pr. 1s. 

A fhort Treatife on feveral Improvements recently made» ia 
Hothoules. By J. Loudon. 8vo. with 9 Plates. pr. 12s. 


MeEpIcINeE. 


A Clinical Hiftory of Difeafes. Part the Firft. By John Haygarth, 
M.D. pr. 5s. 

A medical and experimental Enquiry into the Origin, Symptoms, 
and Cure of conttitutional Difeafes. By William Lambe, ™. ». 
8vo. pr. 5s. 6d, 

An Effay on Quackery, and the dreadful Confequences arifing 
from taking advertifed Medicines. pr. 7s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Action of Cancer, with a View to 
the Eftablifhment of a regular Mode. of Cure by natural Separation. 
By Samuel Young. 8vo. pr. 4s. 6d. 

A Treatife on the Procefs employed by Nature in fuppreffing the 
Hemorrhage from divided and punctured Arteries. By J. E. D. 
Jones, M.D. Svo. pr. 10s. 6d. 

CuemisTRY 
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CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


A Syftem of Mineralogy, comprehending Oryctognofy, Geognofy, 
Mineralogical Chemiftry, Mineralogical Geography, and Eccnomi- 
cal‘Mineralogy. By Robert Jamefon. Vol. II. Svo. with Plates. 
pr. 12s. 

; A Treatife on the Art of Bread-making. By A. Edlin. 12mo. 
pr. 10s. 6d. 
MILiTaRY AFFAIRS. 


Confiderations upon the beft Method of infuring the internal De- 
fence of Great-Britain. By Captain Barber. pr. Is. 6d. 

Inftructions for the Ufe of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps of 
Cavalry. By Colonel Heries. Part II. pr. 10s. 6d. 


PoLite Arts. 
Piéturefque Views, with Plans of Labourets’ Cottages and finall 
Farmhoufes. By Wm. Atkinfon. 4to, pr. il. 1s, 
The Rural Architect: confiiting of various Defigns for country 
Buildings. By Jofeph Tandy. Royal 4to. pr. 21, 2s. 


CoMMERCE. 


Commercial Arithmetic, with an Appendix on Algebraic F.qua- 
tion. By Chriftopher Duboft. 12mo. pr. 6s. Gd. 

European Commerce; or new and fecure Channels of Trade 
with the Continent of Europe. By J. Jepfon Ocdy, 4to. pr, 
Ql, 12s. 6d, 

Navat AFPAIRS. 

The Elements.and Practice of Naval Architecture. 4to, pr. 10 
Guineas; with a Roll of Drafts. 

Naufragia, or hitorical Memoirs of Shipwrecks, and the Provi- 
dential, Deliverance of Veffels. By James Stavier Clarke. 12mo, 
pr. 6s, 6d. 


Serect Catatocue of fuch Books, lately noticed in the 
Foreign Literary Journals, as are likely to be, on any Ac 
count, interefting to our Readers. 


EccLestastTicaL’ History. 
J. Ch. Schmidt. Handbuch der Chritilichen Kirchen-gefchichte. 
Vol. HI. 8vo. Gieffen. 
G. Miinfcher. Lehrbuch der Chrifilichen Kirchen-gefchichte. 
vo. ppz410.. Marbourg. 
J.G. Miller. Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der ecfchichte des Chrifien- 
thums. ‘Svo. Vol. I. pp. 338. Leipfic. 


History and ANTIQUITIES. 


J. G. Eictihorn. Gefchichte der drei letzten Jahr-hunderte. 
Vol. V. & VI. 8vo. pp. 442, & 800. Gottingen. 


BiocRaPuy 
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Biocraruy ann Miscertansous Works. 
F. G. de Bernewitz. Leben des Hannibal, Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 420. 
- Pirna, 
Hadchi Chalfa, &¢. Encyclopedifche Ueberficht der Wiffen- 
fchaffien des Orients. 2 Vols. Svo. pp. 300 each, Leipfic. 


Crassican LITERATURE. ’ 


Thucydides. De bello Peloponnefiaco, Lib. VIII. a C. D. 
Beckio. Vol. il. 4to.. pp. 894. Leipfic. 


Natura History anp AGRICULTURE. 


Lacepede, &c. La Ménagerie du Muféum National d’Hiftoire 
Naturelle. Vol. I. and I. (mammiféres) 12mo. with coloured 
Figures. Paris. , 

Chevrel Deffaudrais. Ctef des Phénoménes de la Nature. 8vo. 
Paris. 

A. M. F. J. Palifot de Beauvois. Flore d’Oware et de Benin 
en Afrique. Livr. L & Ii, folio. coloured Plates. Paris. 

J. Saint-Hilaire. Plaiites de la France. Livr. I. large 8vo. 
Paris. 

Abu Zacaria Jahiah Aven Mohamed ben Ahmed ebn el Awam. 
Libro di Agricultura. Traducedo el Caftellano y anotado por Don 
Jofef Antonio Banqueri. Vol. I. and II. folio. pp. 698 and 756. 
Madrid. 

f MEDICINE. 
wen Gilibert. Effai fur la Syfiéme ltymphatique. 4to. 

aris. : . 

J. F.Chortet. Recherches furla Pathogénie. Svo. Paris. 

‘Menuret. Effais fur ?Hiftoire Medico-topographique de Paris. 

velle Edition augmentée. 12mo. Paris. 

J. N. Berthe. Précis Hiftorique de la Malaaie qui a régne en 
Andaloufie en 1800. S8vo. Paris. 

G. Jouard. Quelques Obfervations pratiques, importantes et 
curieufes, fur la Vaccine en particulier, et fur l’Art du Guérir en 
général. 8vo. Paris. 

Anon. Formulaire Pharmaceutique a I’Ufage des Hoépitaux 
Militaires. 8vo. 





